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iithanks for their kind attention. 
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0<> All accounts due for the Journal pre- 


_Yious to January last, and also for the cur- 


“Pent year, have been inclosed in a previous 


“Rumber, to each subscriber—and we should 


have said, as we intended to say, in the 


humber containing them, that some errors 


“will probably be found, in consequence of 


the late disaster, which we are particularly 
desirous to correct, and therefore request 


_ those gentlemen, who detect errors, tu give 
early information, with such particulars as 
will enable us to correct them properly, and | 


to know to whom, if to any one, payments 
have been made. 

In order to avoid similar difficulties here- 
‘after, and that both parties may know how 
the account stands on the book, we shall 

blish a list of those from whom payments 

been, and may hereafter be, received, 
- the current year. By this course, sub- 
-aeribers will be able to correct omissions on 
_ Our part,-and ut our cost of postage, if we 


4 “emit to give them credit: 
ey > Those of our subscribers who have 











SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1£36. 


forwarded No. 6 cf Vol. 4, in compliance 
with our request, will please accept our 
We have 
received as. many as we require to com- 
plete the few sets on hand. 





Inurnots anpj Micuiean Canat.—We are 
as much pleased to publish the following 
notice “ by authority,” as we were, when 
we first saw it, as a matter of information 
to our readers. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 

NOTICE is hereby: given to all persons who may 
feel disposed to take Cuntracts on the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, that the Board of Commissioners 
have determined to commence that work as early in 
the spring as circumstances will permit. The En- 
gineers will commence the'r surveys about the 10th 
of March, and will have several Sections ready for 
contract by the first of May _It is therefore expected 
that definite propusals will be received frum that date 
to the first: f June. Inthe mean time the Board in- 
vite an early inspection of that part of the route to 
Chicago, aud will afford any information that may 
be required of them. 

All communications will be addressed to “The 
Board of Commissioners of the Illinvis and Michi- 
gan Canal, at Chicago.” 

By order of the Board. 
JOEL MANNING, Secretary. 


January 20, 1836. 8-6t 


OG For the information of our readers 
and others, we will observe that we shall be 
gratified to publish, at any, and all times, 
similar notices to the above, 6 or 8 times, 
for five dollars, which may be remitted 
with the advertisement, and no questions 
asked. 





The distillation of palatable and fresh 
water at sea has been effected by P. Nicole, 
of Dieppe, by simply causing the steam 

arising from boiling sea water in a still to 
pass through a stratum of coarsely pow- 
dered charcoal, in its way to the condenser 
or worm tub. 
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PORTSMOUTH AND ROANOKE RAILROAD: 


The following letter contains a correct 
account of the advancement and progress 
of the Porthmouth aad Roaneke Railroad. 


Richmond, Va., Feb., 1836. 

Dear Sir,—1 was informed by a friend re- 
cently from New-York, that you wished to 
have some account of the Portsmouth and 
Roanoke Railroad—and that you exp: essed 
some surprise at not having heard of it 
since the Report of the Engineer in 1883. 
It is true the Company have made but little 
noise. They weighed the difficulties, ex- 
amined the way, and, like the adorable 
priucess, Parizade, turning a deaf ear to dis. 
cuouraging voices, have marched silently and 
courageously up to their object. 

In little more than two years, they have 
overcume difficulties considered by many 
insurmountable: they have crossed the 
great Dismal Swamp; they have spanned 
tle Blackwater, Nottoway, and Meherria 
rivers, with their deepallavial low grounds; 
hills have been cut away, forests have been 
felled, and sixty-two miles of the road com- 
pleted—which, for levelness, straightness, 
and faithful execution, is unsurpassed, I 
will venture to say, by any similar work in 
our country. 

The remainder of the road, comprising 
fifteen miles, and a bridge across the Roa- 
noke river at Weldon, will be finished in 
the course of the summer. The bridge is 
1760 feet in length, resting on 12 stout 
stone pillars, some of them upwards of 60 
feet above the foundation; the floor is pla- 
ced about 4 feet below the top of the frame- 
work, the railroad track in the centre, and 
so arranged that common road waggons 
may pass over it, or on either side of the 
rails. 

The Company have now two locomotive 
engines running, one of Berry's make, and 
one of Stephenson’s. The coaches are ne 
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any I have seen; and are said to be on an 
improved plan. Between the present point 
of termination and Halifax (which you 
know is on the Main mail route), the dis- 
tance is 26 miles. This is accomplished 
in Kendall four-norse post-coaches, and, a- 
greeably to the Companies’ advertisement, 
you can leaye Halifax at $ A. M. to-day, 
and either, breakfast to-morrow in Balti- 
more, or dine in Philadelphia. It is be- 
lieved that this route cannot fail to com- 
mand the Whole southern travel. ‘Turn to 
your map, Mr. Editor, if you please, and 
follow the line of the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad to Philadelphia—thence by the 
Delaware and Newcastle Railroad—or by 
the Wilmington. and Port Deposite Rail- 
road—and the Chesapeake Bay to Norfolk 
—or, if you prefer it, pursue the line of the 
contemplated Railroad from Philadelphia to 
Cherrytown, on the Eastern Shore of Virgi- 
nia, and across the Bay to Norfolk—thence 
by the Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad 
to Weldon—thence by Railroad to Wil- 
mington, N. C.—and thence by steamboats 
120 miles to Charleston, S.C. Think you 
we will be presuming too much, when we 
claim. for the Portsmouth and Roanoke 
Railroad the importance of a link? No, 
sir, we will not be content with this hack- 
neyed recommendation—I would you should | 
consider this road, what in fact it is, al 
corp of the great circular chain of improve- 
ment described by the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad—the Potomac River, as far 
as Potomac Creek—the Richmond and Fre- 
dericksburg Railroad—the Richmond and 
Petersburg Railroad—and the Petersburg, 
Gaston, and Raleigh Railroad, and the Ra- 
leigh and Columbia, or Raleigh and Charles- 
ton Railroad. Now, sir, will you bear with 
me one moment, while | present a compa- 
Tative view of the cost of these two lines of 
improvement? Take Baltimore as the start. 
ing point, and follow the line of the last 
mentioned route, and we have, first— 


For the Baltimore and Washing. 
ton Railroad, >» - $1,500,000 
Steamboat from Washington to 





Potomac Creek, - - - 100,000 
Railroad from Potomac Creek to 
Richmond, « hee - 1,000,000 
Richmond and Petersburg Rail- 
road, + =- =, = .- 550,000 
Petersburg, Gaston, and Raleigh : 
Railroad, -  - + ~~ = 1,500,000 
Raleigh and Charleston Rail- 
road, (240 miles,)- + + 2,400,000 
$7,050,000 


Cost of railroad and steamboat naviga- 
tion from Baltimore to Charleston, via 
Washington, Richmond, Petersburg, and 
Raleigh. 


We will now proceed on the route by 





Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
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For'steamboats on the Bay, - —$200,000)) ay, of $8,000,006 ; for which amount stock isto be 

‘smout! Roan : ssucd, besring un interest of four a r 

’ smouth and anoke Rail- eent. per annum, and redeemabie any time niter 90 
road, - = ‘* . = +  650,000}) years; for the payment of the interest of which, 

Roanoke and Wilmington Rail. and the ulumate redemption of the siock, the said 
ERE in 9 Gs, «1 OOR000 ~ rede oe appurtenances, and its tolis and incc me 
; ar 

Steamboat from Wilmingtun to rom the examination the commitiee have been 
Charlesion, - - - = = -9200,000 enabled to give to the subject, they feel bound to 





Cost of Railroad, $1,950,000 
and steamboat navigation from Baltimore 
to Charleston, via Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Weldon, and Wilmington, N.C. Here is 
a result of five millions one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in favor of the route by the 
Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad. Can 
capitalists hesitate one Moment in which to 
invest? Is there any who doubt as to 
which route the traveller will give the 
preference ? 

I could add other facts equally as strik- 
ing, such as greater economy. and despatch 
in the travel by the Portsmouth line; and 
I have'said nothing about the great West. 
ern Railroad which the Company have in 
contemplation, up the Roanoke by Danville 
to Evansham, and thence to intersect the 
Charleston and Cincinnati and the New. 
Orleans and Nashville Railroads. The 
importance of this work, not only in con. 
nexion with the Portsmouth and Roanoke 
Railroad, but as a medium of communica- 
tion between Philadelphia and New-York, 
with the West and Southwest, I may at 
some other time attempt to point out— 
when I see if Mr. Editor receives this in 
good part. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Ai B. 





We would invite the earnest attention of 
our readers (to this clear and able document. 

We are glad to see that, abandoning the 
contracted view of the subject taken by 
some, Mr. Mack places the matter on the 
broad ground of general utility,—asking for 
the advancement of the measure as favora- 
ble to the best interests of the State—insist- 
upon it as the only means of self-defence 
against the many rival improvements in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

The interesting nature of this report will, 
we are convinced, notwithstanding its length, 
obtain for it a careful perusal. 


REPORT 
Of the Committee on Railroads, on the bill from the 

Assembly, entitle! “An Act to expedite the con- 

struction ofa railroad from New Yok to Lake 

Erie,” &c. 

Mr. Mack, from the standing committee on rail- 
roads, to whom were referred the bill from the As- 
sembly, entitled “An Act to expedite the construc- 
tion of a railroad from New York to Lake Erie,” 
the memorial of the mayor, aldermen and common- 
alty of the city of New York ; the resolutions of 
the mayor and common council of the city of Brook- 
lyn; and the petitions of sundry inhabitants of the 
counties of We: r, Delaware, Genesee, Al- 
legany and Cattaraugus, in favor of the pxss:ge o' 
said act, with a remonstrance from the county of 
Orange, and so much of the Governor’s message us 
relates to the same subject— 








sceons pam De tt which has been submitted to 
their con tion, with an acknowledgmeut of 
theire nviction, that the work which it is designed 
to atd is justly characrerized by his Excellency, the 
Governor, as an “extensive and useful ent. rp: ze :” 
They accord, also, with him, in the views he has 
expressed, that “the magnitude of the unde:takng 
the public benefits it will confer, and the deep inter- 
est felt by the inhabitants of the section ofthe State, 
through which this extensive line of communication 
is to pass,” have induced “the comp:ny again to ask 
the aid of the Legislature,” to facilitate and hasten 
its accomplishment. 

A work of such magnitude, extending from the 
commercial metropolis, a distance of 480 mils, 
through the interior of the State to the inland seas, 
and connecting with those navigable waters which 
stretch hrough the boundless valleys of the fertile 
west, cannot fail, when completed, to produce the 
most important and beneficial results. It will in- 
fuse joy into the hearts of thousands of our fellow 
citizens, who, with honest and persevering toil, are 
contending against local disadvantages, excluded 
from a participation in the bencfits of that invigora- 
ling system of internal improvements which has 
been proudly cherished as the emanation ofenl ght- 
ened mmds, and the progressive source of the gen- 
eral prosperity. It will develop new resources of 
wealih and enterprize. It will impart a new stim- 
ulus to individual industry. It will cheek the tide 
of emigration, now flowing westward, beyond the 
limits of our State, and render the southern and 
western purtions of our State desirable resting 
piaces to he hardy pioneers from the éast. Their 
forests will be subdued ; their population increased; 
their soil cultivated ; «nd extensive agricultural im- 
provements induced, where the evergies of the 
husbandman have been hitherto depressed, by an 
inability to compete with those favored sections 
which have poss:ssed, through the medium of the 
“rp more cheap aid expeditious avenucs to mar- 

eh 

The numerous petitions which are before the 

ommittee, most of. which. accompanied the 
bill from the Assembly, furnish evidence that 
in this light, the project is regarded by the peo- 
ple of those counties through which the road is 
d. signed’to pass, and of those fuvorably situated 
for connécting with it, by leteral railroads or canals, 
now in progress or in contemplation, Public feel- 
ing, ind.ed, appears to be deeply seated, and rapid- 
ly extending, in favor of this great and impor- 
tant enterprize. The number, the language, 
and the spirii of the petitioners, are commensurate 
with the vast object they havein view, and evince 
a zeal and perseverance whieh will not stop short 
of its accomplishment. They ask, what as citi- 
zens, as fieemen, they havea right to ask—the aid 
and countenance of the State, in a most laudable 
endéavor, They expect, what they have a right 
to expect, that the representatives of an enlighten- 
.d and patriouc people, cf which they, themselves, 
constituie solarge a proportion—that the adminis- 
trators of a governm: nt, instituted for the general 
benefit—will yield akind and respectful, if not a 
favorable, response to their petitions, 

But, it is not upon the groand of extensive local 
advantages and improvements to be secured, nor of 
the just expectations and claims of those of its citi- 
zens who have hitherto derived few benefits from 
the vast expenditures of the‘general funds for the 
construction of nublic works, that the call upon the 
State, to promote the immediate completion of the 
undertaking, is alone predicated. It rests upon a 
broader basis. It appeals, not only to a spirit of 
reciprocity, as between the various sections of a 
rene ager cing , but to sore penitent vane . 
ee whi » With a just 
charitter,, the’ aatuonite ied phtegeahy “0f 
State, asa prominent member.of the Union. é 

This State’ possesses ea soil din 
strength and fertility, and adapied to almost every 
species of agricultural production. Its manufac- 
turing facilities are uffrivailed, and the treasures,of 





R ed: » its mountains and its forests have scarce begun to 
he bill authorizes.a loan of the credit of the be developed. But to its aa eek and 
State to the New York and Erie Railroad Compa- fl advantages is it most materially i its 
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progression in population, wealth, in- 
Hane Vesaperty. 
city of New York, commanding one of the 
on Soa in the world, and possessing a popu- 
n y :ctiveand en.evprising, has been 
great mart of the Union for commercial opera- 
. both foreign and domestic. Nor have the 
constituted authorities of the State, by the improv: - 
ment of natural and the construcuion of «riificial 
channels of communication, been unmindful of the 
means which were requisite to secure.o its com- 
ial emporium this desirable pre-eminence. 

Bat the spirit of improvement is abroad—it is ac- 
(ive and progressive. [ts operations cannot be con- 
f to marrow and sectional limi.s--to particulu 
modes and methods--or restrained by that con- 
tracted olicy whose views are bounded by the pre- 
gent. Other States have been stimulaud by’ our 
examples. In a spirit of emulation, laudable in it- 
sclf, and which it becomes us rather to counteraci 
than to compla.n of, they are pressing forward for 
the prize which we have so loug enjoyed. 

“ The memorial of the mayor, aldermen and com- 
‘Monalty of the city of New York,” in favor of th 
pone ot the bill now betore your committee, em- 
anated f-0m a body of citizens whose experience, 
Bagacity and vigilance enti le their views to respect, 
is, upon this point, and m ny vthers connected with 
the sudject, worthy of seriwus consideration. li 
sets furih furcibly, and, as your committee cnccive, 
truly, “ that the construction of the proposed roau 
ir nons indispensibly necessary to this metro- 
polis, in order to preserve and extend the lucrative 
commerce it has heret fore enjoyed with the p>pu- 
lous and increasing territories of the west: that the 
existing channals of intercourse, rendered useless 
by the severity of our climate for a large partion of 
the year, have become in a greit degrec inadequate 
to that object :” and “ thatthe energetic and per- 
severing exertions of the canal and rail-road compa- 
nies, chartered and powerfully patronized by the 
Ajlantic States south of this port, to divert from 
the city and State of New York the great and ex- 
panding ¢omme:ce of the western communities, de- 
mand immediate and corresponding efforts on our 

to provide without delay new and additional 
acilities of commercia) communication between this 
city and the interior.” The memorialists express 
their entire confidence in the projected rail-road, 
_and that it “has become an object of transcend.ni 
importance to the public, not only in m iintaining the 
commercial advantages of this city, but also in af- 
fording to the large and increasing population with- 
in the interior of our ewn State the means of rap:d, 
cheap, and regular communication with the se.- 
board.” And, among many just and importan 
considerations urged, and for which they refer to the 
memerial itself, the following has impressed itsel | 
with peculiar force upon the minds of the commit- 
tee: “ That in view of the position occupied by th 
Stta of New York in respect to the adjacent mem- 
bers of the National Union, the accomplishment ot 
this work willbecome of paramount importance, b, 
securing in time of war the means of rapid comm»- 
nication though our own territory for the military 
forces of the republic, and at all times the expedi- 
‘tious passage of the public mails and consequen: 
sg * cag of commercial ae 
hy young, enterprising and rapidly increasing 
city of Bovkiyn, eadaty iocaged. and relying for 
its prosperity upon the same commercial advanta- 
fp business sources as the city of New York, 
résponded to the foregoing views in the recent 
resolutions of its mayor and common council which 
_ Were referred to the committee. 

Your committee are, however, aware that many 
of the public works now in progress in the western 
Tee, sted.to accomplish which the governments of 
those States have made such large and liberal appro 

Priations, are designed to connect with the works of 
this State, and that most of them have been orig:- 
nated with the direct object of an ultimate connec- 
tion with the New York and Erie railrovd. But 
there are others, particularly those of Virginia, Ma- 
ryland and Pennsylvania, which are in their con- 
tion and progress purely of a rival choracter.— 
streams of the western valleys, and the canals 
innsylvania, Ohio, &c. are nvigable for severa! 
eks earlier in the spring, and later in the full. 
the canals of this State, and the railroads of 
States, rapidly increasing in numbers and ex- 
may be used at all seasons of the year. To 
r waters, to those channels of com- 
which we have regarded as the outlets 

















taries of our commerce, Pennsy’ 
i pressing f 


Ivania, and 
and Virginia, are forward with 





resources of Pennsylvania have becn cspec.ally di- 
recied. Aided by a gigantic mond instituuon, 
with which she has formed a recent aliiince, her el- 
forts are continued and increased, with a detver7n..- 
ed zeal, if not with a sound discretion, And Low- 
ver disreputable and ultimately dunge:ous we iaay 
deem ibe means to which she has resorted to ac- 
celerate the accomplishmeut of her object, we shouic 
vot close our judgment te the convicion, that un- 
cesisied, they are adequate to the end in view.— 
“ Money is powcr,” and when auxiliary to ambi- 
tious designs and inveterate rival imerests, can o1- 
iy be successfully counteracted by the persevering 
efforts of honest enterprise, of vi. tuous and patric- 
ic nergies. We may raise the voice of indigna- 
tion, we may point the finger of r-proach, but thes: 
expressions will avail us Litule. It the government 
f this State, to which the people have been taaght 
wo look for aid in these matters, remains indifferent, 
or worse than indiffereni, to the rivalries that :hrea- 
ten us; if it not only refuses to lend or contribute 
its resources, but wiihholds its countenance and en- 
souragement from the patriotic exertions of its citi- 
zens, what must be the natural, what the i:.evita- 
vle, consequences ? 

But, fortunately, as your committee believe, th s 
Siate is not c-lied upon to put forth any extraord:- 
airy exeicise of its power, or to make any corres- 
ponding appropriation of its resources. The wa, 
is plain, and free from difficulties or dangers. | 
lumands but the improvement of natural advan- 
ges. It claims but the exercise of that. spirit of 
liberality and patriotism which have hi:herto pr: - 
vailed in our councils, The New Yo:k and Erx 
railroad, not mercly in its ultimate, but by its spee- 
dy completion, covering as it will the whole contestea 
ground, cannot faii to secure the anticipated advan- 
tage of these improvements which other States im 
the spirit of kindness and reciprocal intercourse are 
extending towards us, and to counteract the ten- 
dency an design of those works, the original ob- 
ject of whic! was to draw from this State its deep- 
ly cherished commercial advantages. Passing tur 
seventy miles through the valley of the Delawar:, 
raversing the broad vaileys of the Susquehanna 
and its tributary streams, touching upon the heac 
waters of the py Meson ‘and connecting wih tha 
noble expanse of land waters, Lake Erie, at a 
point where its pariquse within this State is fur 
the shortest period obstructed by the ice of winter 
—this railroad must not only be the medium through 
which incalculable amounts of merchand:ze whi 
piss from the city of New York to the far, the fei- 
tile and rapidly populating west, but must rende 
tributary to it those channels of communication 
which would otherwise divert the wade from our 
southern and western counties, supplying througl 
those channels the northern and middie counties o: 
Pennsylvania with the merchandize, the salt anc 
aster of this State, and drawing to our markets it. 
return much of the coal and other p.oducts of thos: 
ezions, 

WV ithout, therefore, entering into further detai 
r iliusiration at present, the committee repeat thei’ 
sonviction, that this enterprize, from its magnitude 
und extent, and the important results which must 
‘low from it in a commercial, physical and mora 
point of view, is worthy of the recognition and pa- 
tronage of the State, as an important branch of iis 
ystem of internal improvements, And they con- 
cur with his Excellency the Governor, that “ th; 
mode and amount of the assistunce which the State 
ough: to contribute towards the accomplishment of 
his work, deserves our miture deliberation, unin- 
fluenced by any other views than such as are in- 
spired by a comprehensive regard for the public 
god.” 

In relation, however, to the “mode” of this as- 
sistance : the friends of this project originally and 
zealously urged, that as a legitimate public im- 
provement, work ought to be undertaken by. 
ind constructed at the expense of, the State. Hac 
they persevered in this object, it is by no mean: 
improbable they would have eventually succeeded; 
for it cannot be believed that.with anapplication so 
just extended before it, the Legislature would have 
wihorized in preference the further expenditure of 
twelve or fifteen millions of dollars for the purpos: 
of enlarging the Erie canal. But. our. constituenis 
ind fellow citizens who were the applicants ia thi 
case, ever ready to sacrifice their own.wish to en- 
larged considerations of the general yielded t 
the objections which met them, wa 
impoverished, and that the State cauld not, unti: 





the obligations incurred, for the construction of the 


rapid strides. To this g.e.tobject the energ - mm and 













discharged, ma work of such 
wiagnitude, without cna yal i.creased and op- 
pressive debt, and subjecting the pcopie to taxation. 
The naked favor of an act of incorporation was 
finuliy granted to them, and a hope was held eut 
and entertained, that the State would subscribe ad- 
equately to the stock. -But, when « ccnsummetion 
ot this was sought for and expecied, they were 
met by the plausible if not reasonable objection, 
that it would be manifestly improper, and a dan- 
gerous preredent, for the State tw become aco 
partner with an incorporated company. 
* As,a dernier resort, therefore, those who have 
cherished a deep interest in the speedy accomplish- 
ment of this important work, have solicited assist- 
wee from the State, in the mode whieh the ball 
irom the Assembly provides. And whatever opin- 
ion the committee may entertain as to the prefer- 
ence to which either of the first mentioned modes 
night, under other circumstances, be entitled, they 
consider that point as having been decided by our 
predecessors; and that it would be nerous and 
unjust to array the merits of exp! iti 
.© prejudice or defeat the only one which now re- 
meins to be adopted. 
The principal points, then, which appear to 
remain for the consideration of the committee, 


are .— 

1, Whether the company, which has been au- 
chorized to construct this work, and by whom and 
on whose behalf the proposed aid has been asked, 
has organized and progressed in good faith; whe- 
her its proceedings have been thus far judicious, 
ud-such as to justify a confidence that it intends 
to persevere in the undertaking, as rapidly as its 
pecumary mens will warrant, and with a view to, 
wd a prospect of, its uluma:e completicn ? 

2. Will the entire road when constructed, or the 
several divisions thereof as required by the bill to 

ve completed, be of a sufficient value, and yield an 
idequate revenue, to secure the State against lia- 
bility to pay the interest, and against ultimate loss 


upon the proportionate amounts and the aggregate 
sum for which the credit of the State is proposed to 
be loaned ? 


The documents accompanying and referred to in 
he Governor’s message, and others which the 
committee have had an opportunity of examining, 
‘urnish the material facts upon the first branch of 
nguiry, 
aah the report of the directors of the company 
filed in the-office of the Secretary of State on the 
12th January, 1836, which is verified by the oaths 
of the president and comptroller of the board, it 
vppears that 23,621 shares of the capital stock 
(amount ng to $2,382,100) have been subscribed, 
upon which instalments have been paid to the 
umount of 








$223,760 00 
Interest on the sums deposited, 2,604 
Total receipts, $226,364 00 
Paid out for various purposes, 32,621 38 
Balance on hand, ‘deposited at an inte- 
rest of 5 per cent., ' $189,742 62 


Since the reper of Judge Wright, the ergineer 
ippoinied by the State to survey the route of the 
road, which was communicated to the Legislature at 
ts last session, ‘the company have appointed him 
their chief enginecr ; and in August last associated 
with him in consultation two engineers of great ex- 
verience and reputation, viz: Moncure Robinson, of 
Pennsylvania, and Jonathan Knight, of Maryland. 
To this board of engineers the surveys, pro 
files, and the general plan of the .whole work, were 
submitted. They also proceeded to view a difficult 
point of the proposed work, and their conjoint re- 
port, (which accompanied that of the directors 
above mentioned,) “in the belief of the directors, is 
entitled to full confidence in every respect.” 

In November last, the directors put under con- 
tract a comp ratively diffi-ult section of their road, 
-xtending from Calicoon creek to the village of De- 
posite, in the valley of the Delaware, a distance of 
‘bout 40 miles. — een Vine hoor by twen- 
ty six contractors of approved responsibility, seve- 
al of whom had aiceody- commenced the execution 
Of their respective portions. of the work, These 
contrac!s amounted to $313,572, or $7,742 
nile, and exhivit a saving in the ex of 
ting this section of $52,736, 0¢ 16- 1-2 
relow the estimate as submitied (in Judge 
epori) to the Legislature. 


cent. 


right’s 


In closing the above mentioned report, the diree- 
tors state, “ that they have carefully and attentite 
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comp cred its ficilicies of execution With those pre- 
senved by Otacr works of similar charucier, and by 
that examination, ‘and especially by the results 
which they hive nee | obtained by actual expe- 
rience, as is above stated, of the cost of graduation, 
they hive become fully convinced that the whole 
work canbe completed upon the plan recommen- 
ed in the report o. the board of engineers above re- 
ferred to (includin; vehicles to the amount of five 
hundred thousand dollars) for a sum not exceeding, 
and probably falling considerably short of, six mui 

lions of doilxrs; that the road when finished wiil 
admii of the wse.of locomotive enzines throu_hout 
its whole extent dr iwing lords of at least forty tons 
nett, ond at a rate of speed which will redu:e th. 

time of piss ge within forcy hours from the Hud:o:. 
river to Like Erie; and that if the necessary funds 
shall be secured without undue delay, the whole 
work caneasily be completed and put ia uperation 
within five years from tis date.” 


In their “ first annu i reporv” to the stockholders, 
Sept. 1835, the directors give a more detailed ac- 
count of their previous operations, the surveys and 
estim ites of the eng neers, the general outlines and 
features of the roid, and the ultimate advantage 
and income to be derived from it. The entire cost 
ofa single track, from the Hudson to Like Evi-, 
with tae vehicles and other nicessary apparatus, 
including $525,482 for contingencies beyond the e- 
timates of the enzineers, is stated at $6,000,000 
requiring 1 ne t revenue of $369,000 to produce an 
interest of s x per cent. per annian upon the inves - 
Ment. 
this enterpris« h .s only become a quesiion of tim ; 
and the «s-istance of the State 1s de med necés: 
sary to satis'y the expectations of the people in re- 
ference toi’, Lo has.en its completion, and the more 
speedily and certainly to secure the extensive com- 
mreitl :dv untages and public benefiis which must 
result therefrom. And they add: “The board ot 
directors, up mn whom has dev oived the respousib - 
lity of conducting this importiat work, bulicwing 
it to be the only mde of rescuing ihe intcrests «1 
this city from the danger in whtica they are placed 
and feeling that the exigency of the case dem unis 
their best efforis, PLEDGE THEMSELVES TO THE 
STOCKH LDERS AND Tv THE COMMUNITY, fo spare 
no exertions on their part to carry the enterprize stea- 
dily onward to a successful issue.” 


With these facts and declarations before them- 
with a verson:] knowledge th ut many of the d.rec 
tors and stockholders of the company ure genile 
men of worth and 1 telligence, whose character: 
for pecan ary responsiblity, business probity and 
moral integrity, ae above suspicion or reproach— 
the commitiee cinnot enteriain a doubt, that the 
Stock as s'ated has been subscribed, and the road 
commenced im good faith. And they believe tha 
full coufidence may be reposed in the directors frith- 
fuliy to exp -nd ll mon-ys which mvy be «ntruste. 
to them for the purpose, and if the tntentions an 
persevering eff rts of the comp ny to prosecute tie 
work with ail practicable and prudent despatch to 
its final completion. 


In respect to the probable revenue of the road, ow 


of its various portions when c mpleted, upon which 
reliance may be placed to met Lhe payment of in- 
teres', and final’y to reimburse the principal of the 
stock loined, the comm ttee are aware that it is . 
point upon whic! there hive been, and may still re 
main, honest differences of opinion. Works or this 
descriptinn are generally productive in proportion 
to their extent «nd-atility. ff they their facilitate 
travel and commerci+l intercourse, and are in thes 
respects without competi ion—if they furnish new, 
cheaper and more expeditious channels for the con- 


veyanee of agriculturs! productions and minufie-' 


tured articles to and from anarkei—and embrace a 
range of territory in which these productions are 
numerous, or may be materiilly increised—their 
utility is established,and a profitable return inevita- 
bly follows. But by wha: rule of mathematics can 
we mesure the benefits or the income of any pro- 
jected work of internal improvement, in a young, a 
fertile and increasing country like this? em 
reasonfrom an logy—we my judge from compari- 
son—we my find in the experience of the pst a 
“nee to direct us in our anticipations of the future: 
but the resources of nature, which chance, or the 
industry of min 1 § devel »p—the ‘nventions and 
improvements which genius and enterprize may 
accomplish, and the results which may follow them 
~are not to be determined by the rules and princi- 
ples of the exact sciences: they are not to be scan- 





ly examined’ the route‘of their prop sed Toad, and 


“The final aczomplishment (they say) of 








a. d by pro: h: tic v:sion, or to be comprehended by 
iuman foresight and sayiivity. 

When the Erie Canal was projected, and com- 
Meneed, its enemies weie more confident in then 
predictions against, than were its triends in thei 
inticipations in favor of, its productiveness. ~The 
idvocates of this great work were at a loss for data 
apon which to found their estimates of revenue; 
ind the statemenis upon which they ventured hare 
fillen far short of constituting a just basis for the 
reality. Had this canal been adequ ite, and had its 
ffec Beau, to accommodate only the business of 

ae country in its then existing state of improve- 
nent, and the natural and unaided increase of its 
population and resources—had not its construc.ion 
yperated like a churm to develop the resources, ex- 
ute the enterprize and increase ‘the population, 
vealth, and agricultural products of the territories 
hrouyh which it passed, far beyond what was an4 
ticip ted or predicted,—it would not to this day 
‘ive yielded an income sufficient to pay the in 
terest on the cost of consiruction and the expense oi 
keeping it in repair. The sources of its revenu 
naive been prince pally those of its own creation. 
Ihe benefits which it has so widely and tiberatl) 
lispensed have returned upon it, and a proportion- 
ue income is the natural result. 

To assert that the New York and Erie Railroad 
will prove equal in commercial importance, in gene- 
cal utility, and in consequent revenue, to the Erie 
einal, may b: assuming for it a higher character 
than it merits, But that its prospects in these re- 
spects are not inferior to those claimed for th it great 
work in its incipient stages, would not be an unren- 
sonable position. 

Your committee have'ex:mined briefly the gene- 
cal features of the road, in iliustrating iis characier 
is a pubiicimprovement. They will recur to these 
vatures, as applicable more particularly to the sub- 
ject of revenue. 

By the mips and profiles of the surveys, it ap- 
vewrs that “more than four-fifths of the whole line 
if 483 miles lies imm diitely upon the banks of 
ivers an‘ ‘heir tributiries: ‘hat one uninter-upte 
section of one hundred and twenty-five miles long i+ 
situated on the margin ofthe Susquehann th and its 
ormeipl branches ; another, of eizhty-three and a 
half miles, along the Al.egany and its tributaries ; 
nie of sixty-nine and another thirty-nine miles along 
the Delaware »nd its principal cou fluents; and that 
ther minor sections along the smaller streams, in- 
sluding nineteen miles in the valley of the Ramapo, 
nake up a total amount of at least four hundre. 
tnd twenty miles, in which the route of the road ob 
tuns the advant: ge of following the margin of wa 
tercorses, Of the remaining portions of the line, 
mbracing in the aggregate about sixty miles in 
length, where the route crosses the valleys of the 
streams more or less transversely, about thirt, 
nles are comprised in different sections within ‘he 
counties of Sullivan, Or:nge, and Rockland, about 
cwenty miles between the head waters of the Dela- 
vare «nd those of the Susquehannah c¥ 'Chenap 
roand the temauuuauy ved uaics in the descent t 
Lake Erie.” 

From this topographical view of the route of th 
road, it will be seen that it embraces a range o 
‘ounity of most favorable aspect, whether taken iv: 
reference to the facilities it presents for a ches; 
construction of the work, or to its cipacit 7 of con- 
‘ributing te the revenue of the road in the trans- 
portation of persons and property. 

The question of the mechanical capacity of the 
work to transport in large masses the prod sets o! 
the country with cheapness and rapidity, appe vrs 
to be abundantly settled on the consultation ofc m - 
nent engineers, whose report isamong the docu- 
ments referred to by his excellency the Governor. 
The favorable result obtained upon that consulta: 
tion, furnishes abundant evidence of the cap icity of 
the road, and is summed up by the board of direc- 
ws in their annual report as follows: “ That loads 
of sixty tons gross, (or, deducting the weight of cars 
forty tons nett,) moy be drawn in a single train from, 
the Hwisonto Lake Erie, and at an average speed of 
from twelve to fourteen miles to the hour ; that with 
the rate of speed augmented one, half, a locomotive en- 
gine will nevertheless suffice to transport two hundre: 
passengers and their baggage; that no stationary en 
gine will be requisite on any part of the work; and 
that one, or at most, tivo ausiliary engines only wii 
be requisite on the whole length of the line.” 

As it is, therefore, sufficiently demonstrated that 
the road, when constructed, will be cxpable of 


i rp tga 3 otro, and persons in large quanti- 








ties, and with great expedition, the qrestion again} 











‘eours, what amount of business it may reasonably 
expect, and what au.ount of revenue will be de- 
rived ther from ? ’ 

‘I'he route of the road traverses no less than ten 
of the counties of this State, viz: Rockiand, 
Orange, Sullivan, Delaw. re, Broome, Tioga, Steu- 
ben, Atlegany, Cattaraugus and Ci.antauque, em- 
bracing about one-third of th: territorial area of 
the State, and already numbering a populaiion of 
5 te a inhabitants ; nt ne’ ara a in- 

uding the lar ien of the wealthy popu- 
lous eounty of Uhter lying in the vicinity of the 
route. And it is not unworthy of notice that the 
progress in population of that important divis on of 
she State, and especially in that section lying be- 
tween the Delaware river and lake Erie, has been 
within the last five years more rapid than in an 
other portion of the State of equal extent. “The 
tide of emigration, which for twenty years had 
swept by them, svems now, in spite of unequal 
legislation, to be turning into those secluded coun ies, 
dem nstrating how un ounded are the prejudicés 
which would deny to ths wide s read poruon of 
our territory the ciprbiity of sustaining a pro: - 
perous and increasing poptlation, 

Adj.cent to the tier of counties thus traversed by 
the Lue of the road, lies that flourishing inland dis- 
trict, embracing the populous counties of Otsego, 
Uhenango and Cortland, situated midway between 
tue route of the Eric cane] and that of the Erie rail- 
road, and occupying the lands around the head wa- 
ters of the Susquehannsh, And to those who may 
hive been led to belicve that the disirict traversed 
by the Erie railroad lies in a high, cold and moun- 
tainous region, it will be useful to state, that the 
iwerage level above the tide of the three coun- 
ties last mentioned lies several hundred feet 
higher than the average l-vel of the road, Proceed- 
‘ng westwardiy, the route beste the immedi- 
ite vieiniry of the counties of Tompkins, Yates and 
Livingston, ie 

The population of the extensive district embrac- 
ed in these six intermediate counties, now amounts 
0 206,206 inhabitants ; and it will not be deemed 

xtravagint to estimate, that at least one half of 

is number wil contribuve to the business and re- 
venue of the road, Ii may also be reasonably ex- 
pected, that during that portion of the year when 
sina, pavig ition is closed, considerable portions of 
the counties of Cayuga, Seneca, Ontario and Gene- 
see, will seek facili'ies. of intercourse with the sea- 
ward by resorting to this channel of communi- 
cation. 

lt will further be observed, that the line of the 
road, which is generally from 80 to 100 miles south 
the Erie canal, frequently approaches very near 
o the eight northern counties of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, comprising an ex'ensive distric, which 
ais hitherto suffered like the southern count.es of 

his Stite, from their difficulty of access to market ; 
mut which now exhibit, by their recent and iapid 
progress in population, the cffects of the exp: nded 
ystem of improvements of that State. There can 
os nv doubt, but that this portion of territory, ani- 
viited in its industry by the expenditures incurred 
in the construction of the public works of that 
sommonwealih, will, in common with the adjacent 
counties of our own State, make pi strides in 
he d: velopment of its resources and the increase of 
its population; and that the inhabitants of those 
eigh' northern countics of Pennsylvania, now ex- 
ceeding 100,000, will, within ten years, be more 
hen doubled in number, 

Without, however, indulging in any anticipa- 
tions of the immediate increase In wealth and pop- 
ulation, which must inevitably follow the disburse- 
nent of $6,000,000 in the construction of the 
work, the population of the districts, which will at 
once contribute to the business and revenue of the 
cond, may be estimated as follows: 

In the 10 southern counties of this State, as a- 
hove stated, . . oie s 

In the 6 middle counties, (one half) 103,103 

In the 8 nor:hern counties of Pennsylvania,100,000 

Total, 496,511 

The pursuits of this pop: lation are mostly agt 
cul'ural, They send to the seaboard the produc! 
if their fields and forests, and receive, in éxcha 
ihe various fabrics and materials comprised, unde 
‘he general term, “merchandize.” As a gene 
‘ule, the consump'ion of merchandize, (as the term 
is here explain-d,) by any given population capa- 
ble of exporting products, is in the ratio of at least 





25,000 tons 0 every 500,000 inhabitants; and 
the products (or exports) by which this merchan- 
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dize shal be purchased, on account or their supe. - 
or Weight in proportion to their vaiue, will cons. - 
tute @ tonnage of atle ist 4 to 1, in comparison with 
that ofthe imported ariicles. 

Tneimports, thereior:, of the great communitie: 
included in the foreg..ing estumate, now numberin: 
496,511 mhabitants, even without aliow ing for their 
inevitable and rapid increase during the progress o 
the work, will not be less than 

imports, : : . 25,009 tons, 
Add their corresponding exports, 100,000 “ 





j Total, 125,000 “ 

It will be apparent, that this chain of eommuni- 
cath n, eonnecteu, as it will be, on the one hand by 
the Chenanzo Canal, the Ithaca & Owego Railro 
and othr Jateral communicitivns now iu couten- 
olation, with the salt, ime, und plrisier districts o 
our State ; and on the other, by ihe public and pri- 
vate works vow in active progress in the nortier. 
counties‘of Pennsyivinia, with the anthracite ano 
bituminous coal, aud the iron of thit great minera: 
region, will'se:ure and accelerate a vast amount oi 
commerce along the middle division of i's line, pu: e- 
ly wRernal in its characte:-—contributing, at the s .mc 
time, to unite in harmonious connexion tue two 
great canal and railroad sec’ions of our State, anu 
affording to both the means of beneficial and profi:- 
able intercourse. . 

‘The‘amount of this interior transportation, not 
connected with the seaboard, and to be conducted 
upou tye gentle grades, fortunately presented on 
the very div sions of the road waere tiese bulky 
articles will need to be couveyed, may safely be 
estimited at not less than 50,000 tons, Making, 
with the preceding items, an ageregate of 179,- 
000 tons. 

When it is considered that the total tonnage last 
year of the Erie Cunul excecdied 600,000 tons, it 
will be admitted that the above estim we of 175,00c 
tons is by no means extravagunt. Indeed, tle com- 
mitteedeem it much witiin the limis of truth ; an 
in proof thereuf, refer to the fact, tbat the transpor- 
tition las. year on the Baltimore & Oho Raiiro id, 
‘reaching only 82 wiles into the interior, and extend- 
ing the means of transportation to a population no 
exceeding 150,000 in number, amounted to 72,634 
tons. 

But the most str.king feature, in illustration ot 
this part of the subjvct, remains to be presented. 
It is one to, which the committee have already ad- 
verted, but which they fee: jus.ificd in presenting 
more at large, under a deep conviction of its magni 
tude and import uice, not ouly in respect to the pe- 
euniary revenue of this gieu work, but also to it 
effects upon the commerce of our State and its m = 
tropolis, with the vast communities lying beyon 
our western borders, and rapidly peop.ing the grea 
valley of the Mississippi. 1 he commitiee allude to 
the Allegany river; aud they cannot but wonder, 
that public attention should uot have been svone: 
attracted to the co:mmeres \l import ince of that valu- 
able stream, as a channei througi) which to control 
the immense trade of that portion of the west wa- 
tered by the Ohio and its tributaries. 

During: this investig ition, the committee hive 
become fully satisfied that in the Allegany river the 
State of New York possesses a source of intern u 
navigation unequalled during its continuance for 
cheapness, security and expedition ; that its waters; 

uthered among its sources in Pennsylvania, be- 
come swelled by the various branches it receives 

_within our limits to a deep, smooth and capacious 
river, flowing over a pebbled bottom, unobstructe:. 
rocks or sand bars, with a swift, though uniform 
descent from our State line 192 miles to the great 
western emporium of Piisburgh; that the naviga- 
tion of this, stream remains open frequndy iniv 
mid-winter, and during this present year was no! 
closed until after the 20.h of January; that it in 
variably opens within the first ten days of March, 
and often before that time, and always remains 
open and perfectly available for the purpose of de- 
scénding navigation for ar least six, and frequently 
ten or wwelve weeks in the spring; and, finally, 
merehandize placed on its banks may be de- 

' in the warehouses of Pittsburgh in three 
days from the State line, and at.an expense not ex- 

ing fifteen cents per hundred pounds, 
“I be apparent how important it is to this 
poet pe particularly to the merchants of our com- 
cial metropolis, to have this navigation, aptiy 


termed by our neighbors of Pennsylvania “the 
"the Mossy placed wahie their a, 
asit into the immense basin drained 


by that mighty river, it will enable our own metro- } 





.0 is to pour through its decp, sate a: d rapid chan- 
tel in the ex ly spring, the supp'i-s for a poprtiadion 
dready exeecding three honk of hum in being:. 
Iv is mdeed difficult to fix bounds to the pecuni wry 
value of such au avenue of trade, augmen ing, vs 
i. mu-t to a vast exient, the commerce aud riche: 
of our capial, It mry, however, be safely compu- 
ed, that of the 150,000 tons of merchandize annu- 
uly sent from the diffrent points on the se :boare 
into the great valiey of the Ohio, at least 30,000 
ous will find its way through this expediuous, 
‘neap and early channel of ¢ nvey.ance. 
I. ts also fortunate, that in the vicinity of the Al- 
g ny river, nature, in luvishing herb -unties up n 
nur f:vorite Stare, has placed the fine-t, the mus 
extensive and v Juable Supply of pine lumber exis:- 
ag ia the United States, This will fford the to- 
‘amotive machinery and vehicles employed i 
ransporting the merchan tize from the city of Ne) 
York to the banks of this river, a constant, st-avy 
nit profirble trade, equal in amount to the ascenc- 
hg tonnage, 

How fir the connexion of the road with the wa. 
t-rs of lake Erie, most important in many points of 
view, wili contribue to its sources of revenue, th 

ommittee will not now undertake to estumaté.— 
Chey will refer but to on: other source, to09 con- 
siderab'e in its amount to be omitted. When the 
speed and fi cilities of travel which railroads afford 
wre consiuered, together wich the interesting f:c 
that by this route passenge:s may travel from th: 
seabord to lake Erie in forty hours, and when the 
several links in the great chiin of communication 
now constructing in th? western Staies shall b 
e mpleted, from like Erie to the Gulf of Mexicoin 
four days, and ftom New York to New Orleans i: 
sie days, there can be no doubt that this road wii 
xwcome an immense thorovghfire ‘o- the transpor 
ition of prssengers. It wili be difficult to antici- 
vate the number of persons who will anoually l« 
conveyed upon it, or the revenue to be derived from 
this source of income. If, however, it be true, as 
isserted, that 200,000 persons annually piss by the 
present modes ofconveyance between cee nd 
Jtiex, we have some data upon which to found a 
estimate, and it 1s uot unreasonable to compute tha: 
100,000 persons will annually pxss over this great 
venue of intercourse when it shall be completed. 

But it was not the des'gn of the committeeto pre 

sent a general detail of estimates, or of the soure: s 
frevenue. They have embriced, toa greater ex- 
cent than they originally intend. d, those prominen 
acts and features which seemed requisite to guide 
their own conclusions, and <o lead the Senate to 
x mine this interesting and important branch o! 
the subject. And they now present, with full con 
idence that it will fall short of, rather than exceed, 
he results to be ascertained by experience, the fol- 
lowing summary estimate of the revenue of the road, 
derived from the foreyoing data: 
Nett profit arising from the transporta- 
tion of 25,000 tons ef merchandize 
sent into the interior from the sea- 


board, at $4 per ton, P i - $100,000 
— of 100,000 tons of products sent to 

the seaboard in return, at $2.50 per 

1 ° . a ° - 250,000 
— of 50,000 tons of interior transporta- 

tion on the middle sections of the line, 

at $1 perton, . é é é ; 50,000 
— of 30,090 tons of merchandize sent to 

the Alleginy river, for exportation 

down the Ohio valley, at $8 per ton, 240,000 
— 30,000 tons of lumber, &c., in return, 

at $4 perton, . : A ‘ - 120,000 
— of 100,000 passengers, at $3each, . 300,000 


Totaly 29 4 Ns 891,060,000 
The above sums are estimated as the clear 
profits of transportation, after deducting 
the current expenses, including the wear 
and tear and repairs of vehicles. The 
costof repairing the railroad itself will 
vary from $250 to $300 per mile for each 
track. If the single track only is laid 
down, the amount at $300, for 460 miles, 
(to which length the road has been re- 
duced by recent improvements in the 


line,) will be . . . . 138,000 
Leaving a nettrevenueof . . . $922,000 


Butif an additional track is constructed, (as it is 
not improbable the increxse of business may requir« 





within five years,) then the expense of repairs will 
be increased $138,000 annually, but will be met by 
a correspending increase of revenue. 








And when & is considered tht che neti revenu® 
the Ere eanal, open ouly seven mouths in the 
year, and «ffording no ‘aciiiies for Uke rapid con- 
veyance of pussengers, amounts to move thin a 
milion of d. liars, .ud chat the profiis earned by the 
10,000 persons engaged theieon in transportation, 
sannat be less than an addition«| sum uf $500,000 an- 
aual.y, it will not be deem: d unreason ible 10 con- 
lude th .t the Erie railroad, when completed from 
he oeean to the great western waiers, open and 
vailable with bus few days of interrup-ion through- 
‘ut the whole year, will yield the nett revenue of 
3922,000, above siated. If so, it must afford ade- 
]¥ ile Seurity to the State, for the proposed loan of 
. s credit, to the full extent. 

Nor is the sceuri'y of the proposed loan depen- 
{ent upon the compietion of the entire rood. he 
il ts strongly precauionary, in its provisions.— 
li authorzes ihe issuing of two millions of the State 
3 ock, in amounts propor ioned to sections of the 
road which ave required first to be finished; and 
with the lwudable and double purpose of securing 
the State from loss, and ensuring ihe ultimate and 
speedy c mpietion of Uis great and eo im- 
xvovenien'. 

It provides, 

1. That $600,000 of the stock shall be issued to 
ihe company, when it shail have cowstructed a sin- 
ge rail-way from tl.e Delrware and Hudson canal 

o the intersection of the Cheningo canal, (near 
the village of Binghamton,) a distance of 146 miles, 
ind requiring an expenditure, according to the esti- 
mate of the engineers, of $1,646,826. 

2. That the amount of $700,000 shail be thas is- 
ued, when a section is finished in the seme mag- 
er, fron Binghamton to the Allegany river, a dis- 
ance of 181 mil s, and requi:ing a further ex pendi- 
ture of $1,322,989. 

3. “That ‘he emount of $300,000 shall be thus is- 
sued, when a section shall be fivi-hed m like man- 
ner from the A'legany river to Like Erie, a dis- 

ince of 79 miles, aud requi ing a further expendi- 
ture of $640,547. 

4. That the amount of $400,060 shall be thus is- 
sued, when a sce iow shall in iike manner be finish- 
d from the Huds n river in Rocklind county, to 
the Delaware and Hudson canai, a distance of 77 
miles, as the route of the road runs, and requiring a 
further expenditure of $1,064,156. 

[Tuese several items of expenditures, amounting 
in the aggregate to $4,674,518, are independent of 
t.e sums 0: $300,000 for « ngineering and expenses, 
500,000 for cost of vehicls and app:ratus, ond of 
3525,482 added for contingencies, which, with the 

tems aboye stated, m:ke the entire cost of the read, 
vith a single track complete, (and graduated for a 
d \ubie track,) including vehicles and other necessa- 
sary apparatus, $6,000,000. } 
And, 

5. That a single track being thus completed for 
he whole distance, and two miilions of s:cck issued, 
he remaining amount of $1,000,000 shuli not be 
dvaneed until a double track shxil be cons:.uected 
‘vom the Hudson river t) Lake Erie, requiring, by 
‘hy same estimate, a further expendiiure of $1,857,- 
000, 
The first division above stated commences at a 
oint about 35. mules west from the village 6f New- 
burgh, on the Hudson river. It traverses the val- 
l-y of the Delaware, reaches the valley of the Sus- 
quehanna near where that river emerges from the 
wealthy, populous and productive county of Otse- 
go,a short distance below the mouth of the Unadil- 
ia, down the valley oi which the contemplated Uti- 
ca and Susquehanna railroad wili pass, and. inter- 
-ec’s the vall:-y of the Chenango and the Chenango 
canal, at the flourishiag village of Birghamton.— 
Connected at one extreme with the Hudson and 
Delaware canal—passing through a territery pro- 
Cuctive in many articles of agriculture, and the vast 
resources of which in the productions of the forest 
furnish so important an item of tonnege, and the 
country that produces which consumes a greater 
mount of merchand ze in propertion to its popula- 
ion than a purely ag icultural district,—your com- 
mittee cannot doub.— hey will not so depreciate 
he enterprise and resources of that section of the 
State, as to doubt, that a railroad possing through 
such a district for a distance of one hundred and for- 
ty miles, will yield a revenue sufficient to pay the 
uiterest at the rate of 4 1-2 per cent. per annum, 
upon $600,000, (which is $27,000 ;) or that an ex- 
penditure of one million six hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars in the’construction of such road, would 
not be adequate security for the ultimate repay 





A ment of that amount. 











The second division above stated, commencing at 
ghamton, extends the road from the Hudson and 
Delaware canal to the Alleg ny, the importance of 
whieb point, beth as respecis its commercial advan- 
tages and the question of revenue, your comauttec 
has heretofore endeavored to illustrate. If theu’ 
views and estimates in reference to this point of 
communication, and the imvermediate territories, 
are correct, noihing more need be advanced Ly them 
upon this branch uf the subject. The other divi- 
sions comprise the two extremes, compleve the great 
ehain of communication, and secure the important 
resulis wh ch the committee believe must flow from 
the consummation of this great work. 

They will remark, however, that many short 
railroads, and short sections of extensive works, 
have within themselves proved productive. ‘The 
section of 82 miles of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road which was then completed, produced last year 
a nett revenue of $108, The Boston and Wor- 
eéster railioad, which is 40 miies in length, produc- 
eda nett revenue of $95,000. ‘The Philadelphia 
edd Columbia railroad, 80 miles in length, coun prune 
at the same time with the Schuyikiil and Union 
eanal, and good turnpike roads, produced a nett 
revenue of $97,000. And the Ithaca and Owego 
railroad, 29 miles In length, which will intersect 
with the New York and Erie railroad at Owego, 
uoder all the disadvantages of its unfinished condi- 
tion, aced the fiast year a nett income move than 
sufficient to pay the interest upon any proportion of 
the pro loan which would rest upon any sec- 
tion of the same miles in length of the New York 
and Erie railroad. 

In every point of view, therefore, whether the 
work be considered as a whole or in detail, it can- 
not fail of being adequate security for the amount 
for which the bill provides that the State, by the 
loan of its-credit, shall become responsible. 

But it may be asked, if the anticipations of reve- 
nite from this work are well founded, why 1s the 
aid of the State required for its construction? Why 
do not capitalists subscribe for the stock, and pro- 
peeute the work as a profitable investment? ‘The 
answer is this: Wealth is 30 equally diffused in 
this country that few possess a large surplus 
eApital, and « project inv:lving an expenditure of 
6,000,000 of doliars is well calculated to cause men 
of moderate resources to hesitate. The field of en- 
terp-ize is far more ample than the means to improve 
it; and objects of investment well known, and pro- 
ved by experience to be profitable and safe, are con- 
tinually presenting, sufficient to absorb all the sur- 

lus Wealth of the country.. No work of internal 
Improvement of magnitude has been prosecuted in 
this country by individu us or incorporated compa- 
mies, Without the aid of the General or State Gov- 
ernments. To undertakings of this description, 
Congress has authorized subscriptions, and exten- 
sive tracts of the public | nds, the common proper- 
ty of the peopie, and large sums from the national 
treasury have been appropriated to aid the con- 
structicn of roads «nd canals in the western States 
and territories. But the bounties thus dispensed 
have been four-f.Jd returned to the treasury, by the 
increased we lth and population of those ‘erritories, 
réquiring vast amounts of foreign merchandize, up- 
on which import duties were collected, and by the 
enhanced value isriparted to the public domains. 

The State of Maryland has loaned the pub‘ic 
eredit to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal company 
to the amount of two millions of dollars, and to the 
Susqaechawnah-railroad company for one million of 
dol The State of Virginia, by large loans and 
subscriptions to various canal and railroad compa- 
ies, has contributed efficiently to the prosecution 
ef works of internal improvement within her terri- 


tory. 

Bur this iey is by no means a new one, in the 
history of the logislat-on of this State; nor do your 
committee deem themselves called upon to defend 
its propriety, when ee to objects of unqu:s- 
donable utility. The loan to the Hudson and Del- 
aware canal y forms the only precedent 
worthy of consideration. The distinguished citi. 
gen ee then presided over the fiscal department, 
and who is the present able and patriotic Governo: 
6f the State, in a favorable report ‘elative to the 
secarity for that loan, submitted to the Legislature 
January W7th, 1829, after observing that individu- 
als of _—_ private worth had — their es 
tunes in that great enterprize, were strugyli 
with their last difficulties, ks: “The 
troller would be extremely unwilling, by an ex- 
06s of caution, Lo increase, if pis reserve could in 
evease, these difficulties, or delay the eompletien 


4 work, which, if advantageous to the spirited indi- 
viduals embarked in it, must be so to a portion 
the citizens of this State who have not exposed 
themselves like these individuals to the hazards of 
the undertaking. On the other band, his duty w 
the State urges him to great circumspection in giv- 
ing encouragement, by speculative oj inions, to the 
mvestments of its funds, or the assumption of bur- 
dens upon expectations that are not likely to be 
fully realized. While he would be solicitous to 
guard the State from hazard and ultimate loss, by 
lending its money to unpromising adventures, he 
would be willing to see it seconding individual el- 
forts in undertakings that improve the condition of 
any portion of its citizens, and exalt its character 
for public spirit and hardy enterprize.” (Assembly 
Jour. 52d sess. 1829, p. 216.) 

With these enlarged and liberal views, your com- 
mittee fully concur. ‘They are applicable to the 
case before them; but without intending to disparage 
ihe work to which these views were applied, whicl. 
has been and must continue to be one of much com- 
mercial utiliiy, t!ey cannot forego the suggestion, 
how infinitely more important, in a public point o! 
view, is that extensive undertaking for which » 
similar act of recognition and encouragement is now 
solicited. 

The measure pro imparts to this great enter- 
prize, and deservedly, a pubhie character. It makes 
the credit of the State the credit of the company. It 
ensures for it the confidence of foreign capitalists. 
It-stimulates the doubting or slumbering energies 
of our own enterprising citizens; and thus, with- 
nut the advance or the hazard of a dollar of the 
public money, secures ’its final and speedy comple- 
ton, 

Deeply impressed, therefore with, the correctness 

of these views, und the importance of the obj-ct— 
believing it to be in conformity with the just ex- 
pectations of a large and respectable portion of th 
citizens of this State, and without hazard of pecu- 
niary loss to its treasury consistent with that 
equitable and enlightened public policy for which the 
State has heretofore been distinguished, and with 
hat “ comprehensive regard for the public good? 
which his excellency the Governor so properly in- 
culeates, the committee respectfully recommend 
the passage of the bill. 





STATEMENT OF THE RECEIPTS AND DIS- 
BURSEMENTS OF THE BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Baltimore, Feb. 15, 1836, 
To Samvet Smirn, Esq., Mayor: 


Sir,—The undersigned beg leave to hand 
ou acommunication received by them from 
hilip E. ‘Thomas, Esq., President of the 

Baltimore and Obio Railroad Company, 
accompanied by two statements; the one 
giving a detailed account of the receipts 
and disbursements of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, and the other a 
similar exposition of the Branch to Wash- 
ington City, from the organization of both 
up to the first of January, 1836. 

Believing, as intimated by Mr. Thomas, 
that “a clear exhibit of the pecuniary con. 
cerns of the Company” would be satisfae- 
tory to the Mayor and City Councils, we 
most respectfully submit the same to your 
and their consideration. 

Respectfully, your ob’t serv’ts, 


Joun KetrLewett, 
Rezin Wicnrr, 


Oity Directors in the B. & O. R. Co. 


Baltimore, Feb. 10, 1836. 

Gentlemen,—Presuuiing it might be sa’- 
isfactory to you, as representatives of the 
City of Baltimore, in the direction of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, to 
be able to lay before the Mayor and City 
Council, a’ clear exhibit of the pecuniary 
concerns of the Company, I take leave re- 








tfully to hand. you a statement of all 
Snape te vanlived, and all the disburse. 





|ganization to the end of the last quarter, 
terminating on the $lst December, 1885. 
pon reference to the original estimate 
for the branch Railway to Washington, 
and which will be found in the 6th Annual 
Dien of the President and Directors, it 
will be perceived that the cost of the road 
was estimated at $1,555,529 47. Circum- 
cumstances, however, having delayed the 
commencement of the work for one year, 
the time was employed in making more 
minute and «extended surveys, which re- 
sulted in a considerable modification of 
the location as it had first been proposed, 
and a new estimate of the cost, based on 
the improved line, was submitted in the 
year 1833, amounting, as will be seen on 
reference io the 7th Annual Report of the 
President and Directors, to the sum of 
$1,459,896 $8. Upon this estimate its ac- 
tual construction was then undertaken. — 

‘The road was finished, with a single set 
of tracks. the entire distance, within less 
than two years from the time of its com. 
mencement, and with two sets of tracks 
through, all the deep cuts, embracing about 
five and a half miles, leaving about twen- 
ty-four and a half miles of the second 
track yet to be laid; when that is done, 
the entire work wil) be completed as origi- 
nally projected. The cost of the road for 
graduation and masonry, and constructing 
the rail tracks as far as they have been 
laid, including all materials, is $1,228,821 
43, and it is estimated that the additional 
tracks to be laid on the twenty-four and a 
half miles, as above stated, will be $174,499 
43, making the entire cost of the road for 
graduation and masonry, and laying the 
rails, $1,408,321 36, being less than the 
estimate upon which it was undertaken, 
$56,575 02, notwithstanding the tracks are 
extended into the city of Washington, beyond 
the point for which the estimate was made, 
and the Company were also burthened 
with the additional cost of numerous and 
extensive landlips, which have preciaite\ee 
many thousand cubic yards of earth into 
the roadway, throughout several of the 
deep cuts along the line, and notwith- 
standing. also the serious interruption to 
which the work was unhappily exposed, 
by the repeated riots on the road, which 
greatly retarded its progress, and involved 
extraordinary expenses to the amount of 
several thousand dollars. At the same 
time I may add, it is universally conceded, 
that this road has been constructed in as 
substantial, permanent, and efficient a man- 
ner, as aby railroad in the United States; 
and the travel on it has never, in any eon. 
dition of the weather, or other circum- 
stances, been suspended a single trip since 
the day it was opened. 

Although it will be perceived the opera- 
tions and business upon the main line of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 
been steadily increasing every year since 
the opening of that road, yet hitherto no 
adequate indication has been afforded of 
what would be the results of the work 
were it completed to the points originally 
contemplated. No one acquainted with the 
vast commerce and travel that will pass 
over the road when it shall reach the Ohio, 
and become connected, as it then would be, 
with the trade of that river, and the nume- 
rous Railroads and Canal communication 
already projected, or in ac 
ramitying in every direction, and connect- 
ing themselves with the Northern. 
and the immense regions lying to the west 
and south of those waters, candoubt that 
while this road would at once become th® 





ments made, by it, from the-time of its or-ilchanne] of perhaps the greatest “inlend 











commerce in the world, it would realise a 
liberal profit upon the capital invested, and 
annually bring millions of wealth into our 


city. 
9 PS you of my sincere esteem, | 
am, very respectfully, your friend, 


Ca Puitw E. Tuomas, 
Prest. Balt. and Ohio Railroad Co. 


To John Kettlewell and Rezin Wight, 
~ Esqs., Directors, &c. &c. 


oe 


EXHIBIT 


Of the entire receipts and disbursements (ap- 

pertaining to the capital and construction 

. of the Roas) of the Baltimore and Ohio 

ailroad Company, from its first organi- 
zation up to the 1st of January, 1836. 


The Company have received 
$75 per share on 4000 shares 
of stock, . : , $3,000,000 00 
$25 additional on 2 sbares paid 
in full, bike. he aie 50 00 
$3,000,050 00 
The Company have further re- 
ceived $25 additional per 
share in full on 10,000 
shares, owned half by the 
Strate and half by the city, 
and advanced to the Com- 
pany at 5 per cent. per an- 


hum, interest, . . » 250,000 00 
Total amount of capital paid 
ial . 3,250,050 00 


The Company have borrow- 








* ed, at 6 per cent. interest, . 1,000,000 00 
Of which they have invested 
in 9,888 shares of the Wash- 
ington Branch Railroad 
stock, . ; -  « 988,800 00 
61,200 00 


And applied the balance to 

the general purposes of the 

Company—making a total 

Be RPE ee! A ei ae gg 
Which has been expended as 

follows, viz: 
For graduation, including the 

$2€6,000, paid in the ccm- 

promise with the Chesa- 

peake and Ohio Canal Com- 

pany, . 5 : ‘ . 1,234,952 98 
For masonry,. $42,682 84 

1,577,635 77 
For Serene of laying railway 

S, 


tracks, including the eosts 

of the materials, - 944,705 20 
For right of way and dama- ; 

ges, 107,073 14 


For reconnoissances of the en- 
tire country from Baltimore 
to the Ohio river, and ex- 
tending from the waters of 
the Pidetinuan} to the 

_ great Kenhawa, including 
surveys and instruments, 

For contingent expenses, viz: 

* for obtaining the charters 

in, Maryland, Virginia, and 
-Pennsylvania;obtainingsub- 
_ Seriptions to the stock, and 
organizing the Company ; of 
, Various committees to An- 
napolis, Washington, &c.; 
Mission to England; office 


ses, salaries, advertis- 
Tee printieg, &e. &c. " 


65,974 62 








86,166 ral 


ADVOCATE OF; 


‘For law. expenses, including 





fees of counsel, . $4,048 46 
Real estate and construction 

of depots, 203,150 01 
Locomotive steam power, 19,468 45 
Passenger cars, (about 52,) 34.244 92 


Burden cars, (1,033, 4 ‘ 


Horses, mules, andharness, . 46,985 78 








Total expended on items, ap- 
pertaining to capital, . $,284,655 76 
Besides the above, the Ccm- 
pany have paid at different 
times a large amount of in. 
terest, of which there still 
remained on the Ist Octo- 
ber, 1835, to be returned out 
of the revenue, the sum of . 
Deduct amount since expended 
on. account of construction, 
and taken out of_revenue, . 


48,115 14 





26,594 24 


$,311,230 00 











Errors excepted. 
Office of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, Ist Jan., 1836. 
J. J. Arxinson, Secretary. 


Second—As to the Revenue of the Company. 
The gross amount received du- 


ring the year ending Ist Oc- 
tober, 1832, . . _. $183,053 21 


1833, . 191,678 35 
1834, . 222,973 92) 
28) ec, 263,368 10) 
Quarter ending Ist Jan., 1836, 72,163 62 


933,237 20 


The expenses of transporta- 
tion during the same period 


were, for the year 1832, $98,753 01 
1833, 83,880 75 

1834, 95,344 78 

1835, . 108,179 50 

Quarter ending ist Jan., 1836, $6,044 60 
422,102 64 


511,194 56 
Received on account of stock 
forfeited, : ; 560 25 
511,694 81 
Giving an amount of $511,694 
81 revenue, which has been 
appropriated as follows, viz: 


To the payment of interest, . 117,553 36 
Repairs of railroad and ma- 

chiaery, P ; - - 116,795 16 
Towards providing for the 


wear and tear, depreciation 
and renewal of locomotives, 
cars and horses, . ; 
To pay dividends, . : 
To pay office expenses and sa- 


129,251 16 
144,138 23 


laries, : 3 964 61 
To repay old interest, 16,520 60 
In the hands of the disbursing 

officers, e . ° 4,296 03 


520,529 45 
Balance of cash account for 


money over expended, 17,824 64 


511,694 81 





Errors excepted. 
Office of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, Ist Jan., 1836. 
J. J. Avxinson, Secretary. 


— 


16,520 90 


165,202 62}/* 













Of the entire receipts and disbursements (ap- 
pertaining to the capital and construction 


of the Road) of the Washington Branch of 
the Baltimore and Ohi: Railroad, from its 
commencement to the 1st January, 1886. ° 


The Company have recéived 
$100 per share on 15,000 
shares of stock, . $1,500,000 





Which has been expended as 
follows, viz: 


For graduation, . ‘ - $684,499 90 
masonry, : . - 287,389 26 
$971,889 16 


For expense of laying the rail- 
way tracks, including cost 











of all materials, . 256,932. 27 
1,228,821 48 
For right of way anddamage, 94,283 47 
surveys, . ° Ae $0,979 56 
Contingent expenses, viz: 
For obtaining the charter; 
various committees to An. 
napolis and Washington; 
office expenses, including sa- 
laries, advertising, printing, 
a See oe ae eee 7,165 41 
Law expenses, including fees 
of counsel, . f . . & {| 2,605 00 
Real estate and construction of 
depots, r j $3,021 52 
Locomotive steam power, 18,428 54 
Passenger cars, . ° - $3,167 25 
Burden cars, . ‘ i - 11,620 00 
Making a total of $1,460,092 28 
Unexpended on account of ca- 
Site pa Sg $9,907 82 
$1,500,000 00 





Errors excepted. 


Office of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail. 
road Company, Ist Jan., 1836, 


J. J. Arxinson, Secretary. 


Second—As to the Revenue. 
The Company have received $64,676 47 























Less State tax, é A - $12,866 52 
—— amount credited the Bal- 
more and Ohio Railroad 
Company for the use of 8 
miles of their road, . - — 11,823 50 
24,690. 02 
$9,986 45 
Deduct expenses of transpor- 
tation,. . * 11,987 23 
27,999 22 
Giving an amount of revenue 
of $27,999 22, which will 
have to be appropriated as 
follows. viz: 
To the payment of interest, . 16,482 68 
Repairs of the road and machi- 
nery, .. a . é ° 10,500 61 
Pay office expenses and sala- 
ries, . ‘ ‘ ° é 718 46 
97,701 75 
Leaving a balance on hand of 297 47 
27,999 22 
Amount in the hands of dis- 
bursing officers,. .  . 21,190 06. 
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Balance of cash in hand, os, SR 76 





$9,097 $2 





Errors excepted. 
Office of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, Iet Jan., 1836. 
J. J. Arxinson, Secretary. 


EEE 
RAILROAD AND CANAL INTELLI- 
GENCE. 
nn 
NEW-ENGLAND. 

_ Worcester Raitroav.—The petition 
for a Railroad from Worcester to Hartford, 
presented to the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, has been referred to the next session 
by the House of Representatives. 








NEW-YORK. 

Urica anv Scuenecrapy Rartroap.— 
The grading of this road is now very nearly 
completed ; the culverts and stoné work are 
finished, and the bridges in so great a state 
of forwardness, that they will be in readi- 
ness for the reception of the rails by the 
firstof May. ‘The superstructure, including 
the rail plates, for a distance of 15 miles, 
was perfected before the commencement of 
winter, and arrangements have been made 
to recommence laying the rails at an early 
period in the spring, and in a manner so vi- 
gorous as to insure the opening of the road 

t the whole line early in August 
next. Eight engines, from the best factory 
in the country, have been ordered; and 
from the immense travel which is fairly to 
be anticipated, we have no doubt they will 
have ample employment. Indeed such a 
thoroughfare is no where else to be found 
in the Union ; and what is still more extra- 
ore » it is placed by the formation of 
the country almost beyond the reach of com- 
petition. 

It is proposed by some to terminate the 
Erie Canal below the Overslaugh. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Reapine anv Branpywine Rariroap. 
—The Commissioners of this Road offer 
the stock to the public. From their circu- 
lar we obtain the following information :— 

The Reading and Brandywine Railroad 
is intended to connect the- Schuylkill navi- 
gation, at the borough of Reading, with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Downingtown, a 
distance of 33} miles. One half of the 
Road will traverse the valley of the Brandy- 
wine. Several intersections will be formed 
with the various contemplated improvements. 


VIRGINIA, 

The Legislature have granted an appro- 
priation for the relief of the Rappahannock 
Canal Company. 

Wincuester anp Potomac Ratt- 
roaD.—The following rates of travel and 









the road, in either way. ‘Weare gra- 
tified to Observe that this Railroad, destin 
to be an important link in connection W 


opened for use during the present month. 


Transportation on the Winchester and Poto- 

mac Railroad, 

The President and Directors of the Com- 

pany have established the following rates 

of travel and trnsportation between Win- 
chester ani Harper’s Ferry: 

Fare through, with a reasonable allowance 
of baggage, for passengers set down or 
taken up at the depot of the Island of 
Virginius, near the Potomac, ~ $1 50 

For any intermediate distance, per 
mile, - - - - - 6 

Downward Trade. 

Toll for transportation from the depot at 
Winchester, and delivery at the end of 
Wager’s Bridge, on the Maryland side 
of the Potomac, for flour, per bbl. $0 18 

Wheat, per bushel, . - - 

Corn and corn meal, rye and rye 


meal, per bushel, - - - 43 
Oats, - - ‘ ° ; 7 3 
Bar iron, bloums, pig iron and cast- 


ings, perton, - Eee ice -. 1 86 
All o.her commodities, per ton, per mile, 6 

Transportation to and from any interme- 
diate depots, the same proportional rates 
wite the above. 

Ascending Trade. 

Transportation from the place on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac above men- 
‘toned, to Winchester. 


For plaister, per ton, - - $1 76 
Salt, per bushel, - : : - & 
Fish, per barrel, - - : - 30 


Merchandise, and all other corhmo- 

dities, per hundred pounds, - 11 
And to and from any intermediate depots, 
the same proportionate rates. 

The above rates include all charges inci- 
dent to transportation, to and from oiher 
companies. ‘I‘here will be a small addi- 
tional charge made at the different depots, 
for receiving and forwarding—about 2 cts 
on a barrel of flour, and a similar rate for 
other commodi‘ies. By order of the Board. 

Joun Bruce, President: 

It is expected. that the road will be ready 

for transportation early in March. J. B. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The Mobile and Jackson Railroad bill 
has passed both branches of the Legislature 
of Mississippi. It has not yet received the 
signature of the Executive, of whose sanc- 
tion there is no doubt. It has banking pri 
vileges, with a capital of $4,000,000. Or 
he uiility and vast importance of this road, 
it would be idle to descant. Alabama can 
not fail to pass the charter in her Legisla- 
ture, and to lend the undertaking efficient 
support.—[ Mobile Chron. 16th fst. ] 


New-Orveans anv Naswvitte Rar. 
roav.—The Micsissippi Legislature have 
passed an armendment to the charter of thi: 
important road, requiring the company tc 
run the track easf of Pearl river, crossing 
ut Pearlington, and continuing in that di 





transportation, on the above Railroad, have 
been established by the Board of Directors, 
and are made public, in the Winchester 
papers, for the-satisfaction of those likely to 





recticn to Noxubee county. 
FLORIDA. 











our Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, will be 2 


tine to the St John’s river, was granted by 
the Legislative council of Florida. 
LOUISIANA. 

We are informed that the whole of the 
stock for the Atcha alaya Railroad and 
Banking Co. has been taken this morning, 
and that it already commands a premium. 
Bank stocks are commencing to look up, 
now that the probabilities aré that our 
affairs with France will be amicably ar- 
1anged.—[N. Orleans Union. } 


ILLINOIS. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company 

has recently organized and elected the fol- 

lowing gentlemen Directors: Hon. A. M. 

Jenkins, Hon. S. Breese, Col. Pierre Me- 

nard, D. J. Baker, Esq., and D. B. Hol- 
brook. 


ALTon anp SHAWNEETOWN RalILRoaD. 
—Meetings have been held at Shawnee- 


5||town, approving of the location of this Road 


through Equality, Frankfort, Nashville, 
Lebanon, and Edwardsville, and recom- 
mend. the commencement of the survey as 
soon as the season will permit. 





We give the following as a specimen of 
the many calculations to be found in the 
Baltimore papers—all showing the great ad. 
vantages of the location of Baltimore com. 
pared with that of New-York ! 

In a recent Baltimore paper, a writer ex- 
claims, ‘What would New-York not give for 
the advantageous situation of Baltimore ?” 


BattimorE and Onto Rarroav.—We 
have betore us a very interesting map de- 
signed to show the connection between the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and other Rail- 
roads executed or in p:ogress throughout 
the United States. 

No one can study this map with any de- 
gree of attention without being struck with 
the great advantages of the position of the 
city of Baltimore. Amongst those advan. 
tages may be enumerated, as is done on the 
margin of the wap, the following: 

1. That Baltimore is nearer to Pittsburg 
and Wheeling, the two cities which ap- 
proach closest.to the Atlantic seaboard, west 
of the mountains, than either Philadelphia 
or New-York. 

2. That the readiest route from Wheeling 
and Pittsburg to Philadelphia and New. 
York will be through Baltimore, when the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad shall be com- 
pleted. 

3. That the route from Maumee Bay to 
Baltimore, by a Railroad already authorised 
in Ohio, and intersecting the great Erie and 
Ohio Canal, and the Mad River and Lake 
Erie Railroad, is shorter and wore direct 
than the routes either to New-York or Phi- 
ladelphia. The route to New-York beinga 
part of it on Lake Erie, a part of it on the 
Erie Canal, or on the Erie Railroad, when 
that shall have been completed, and a part 
on the Hudson River. The route from 
Maumee Bay to Philadelphia, being part by 
Railroad and part by Canal, or part by Lake 
Erie, part by Canal and part by Railroad, 
while on the other hand, the route from Bal. 
timore to Maumee Bay will be an unbroken 
line of Railroad. 

4. That therefore the best route to Mau. 








mee Bay to Philadelphia or New-York 


A charter for a Railroad from St. augue through Baltimore. 
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5. That the extension of the same line of 
pad will afford the most direct communica- 
tion between Galena and the Atlantic sea- 
board, the travelling for Philadelphia and 
New-York passing in like manner through 
Balumore. 

_ 6, ‘That the extension of the Railroad sys- 
tem. from Harper's Ferry along the valley 
‘of YA te involves a connection with the 
Nashville and New-Orleans Railroad, near 
‘the Muscle Shoals of the Tennessee River, 
in which event Baltimore will be a point 
through which the entire travel from Bos- 
ton, New-York and Philadelphia towards 
New Orleans, must pass. The line of route 
cannot be laid further south, on account of 
the Chesapenke Bay, nor further north, 
without encountering the hilly district at 
whose connection with the alluvial country 
Baltimore is situated ; therefore there is no 
better line can be laid down than that which 
passes through Baltimore. 

7. That, should the route to New-Orleans 
be carried along the alluvial country south of 
Baltimore, by the way of Weldon and Ra. 
jo a it must still pass through Batimore, 

img the lateral soad to Washington, in- 
stead of the main stem of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 

8. That the extension of the Railrcad along 
the Valley of Virginia will, by intersecting 
the James River and Kenawha Railroad, 
give tu Baltimore a direct Railroad commu 
nication with the Ohio at. Guiandot, where 

water is deeper und the river less ob- 
structed by ice than at either Pittsburg or 
Wheeling. ° 

9. That the extension of the main stem 
of the Bultimore and Ohio Railroad to Ha- 
gerstown, will at once afford a connection 
with Chambersburghi and the Cumberland 
Valley. 

10. That the prolongation of a Railroad 
from Pittsburg to Cleveland, which is now 
Proposed, will make the route through Bal- 
timore to the latter place, fron: Philadelphia 
and New-York, preferable to any other. 

11. That, in fine, the geographical advan- 
tages of the position of Baltimore are such 
that all travel from Boston to New-Orleans, 
and from Boston, New-York and Philadel- 
sug to Pittsburg, Wheeling, Sandusky 

ity, Maumee Bay, Detroit, Chicago and 

na, will inevitably, when regard is had 
t ease, rapidity and comfort of the mode of 
conveyance, pass through this city, should 
the Baltin.ore and Ohio Railroad be comple- 
ted to Pittsburg and Wheeling. 

12. That these advantages are peculiar. 

use, excepting where the Lakes head 

the Alleghanies and at the pass near Chris- 

tiansburg, to the south, no where else but 

the Potomac route can the mountain be 

) mea without stationary power —[Bu.lt 
nicle,] 





From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


REPORT ON THE USE OF THE HOT AIR 
BLAST IN IRON FURNACES AND FOUN- 
DRIES. BY A. GUENYVEAU, ENGINEER 


AND PROFESSOR IN THE ROYAL SCHOOL 
OF MINEs.* 


(Translated for this Journal by Professor A. D. Bache.+) 

This report embraces the observations 
made during a tour of examination of the 
furnaces and foundries in the South of 
France, in some of which the hot air blast 
is used. . The tour was undertaken by or. 
* Annales des Mines, vol. vii., Livraison 1. 
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der of the director-general of bridges and 
roads, and of niines. 

lo remarks upon the subject, a distinc- 
tion must be made between the furnaces 
where coul is used aud th se which use 
charcoal. ‘The amouut of air required is 
so different in the two classes, being 
sometimes as two or three to one, that the 
apparatus for heating it is usually differ- 
ent. The results are, however, nearly 
the same for both classes. All the fur- 
uaces examined use ores from the same 
part of France. ‘The hot air blast has 
succeeded best in the furnaces of Vienne 
({sere,) the two at Terre-Noire (near 
St. Etienne,) and those of the Voulte 
(Ardeche. ) 

In one furnace, that of Firmy (Aveyron, ) 
the results with this blast were not satis- 
factory, either with raw coal or with coke. 
lhe large establishments of Creusot and 
Alais, and those of ’'Orme (Luire,) have 
not yet applied heated air. The fuel used 
in them is coke. At the furnace near 
Torteron, where the fuel is a mixture of 
charcoal and coke, the hot air blast has 
been used to advantage, in regard to the 
quality of the iron, In the various smelt- 
ing furnaces in Burguady and Franche- 
Comte, where charcoal is used us a fuel, 
the new process has proved satisfactory. 


I. HEATING APPARATUS. 

Of these there are various forms in use. 
The objects sought are economy in heat- 
ing the air, a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture, and the preservation of the pipes.— 
lhe apparatus used at Calder* (Seotland,) 
appears to answer the best purpose. |i 
is in use at Vienne, and in one of the 
Firmy fornaces. ‘The first apparatus pu: 
up was like that used at the Clyde fur. 
naces; this is still used at ‘Torteron and 
la Voulte, but has, at Vienne, given place 
to the Calder apparatus. The. heating 
pipes are two inches in diameter, and ai 
Firmy have been replaced by others two 
and a half inches in diameter. It migh: 
seem that these pipes are too small, but 
experience has sanctioned their use. [i 
is not known how long this apparatus will 
last; in fact the duration must depend 
upon the temperature to which the pipes 
are heated, and upon the nature of the 
coal. It is believed that the arrange- 
ment with highly ine ied tubes will out- 
last those with horizontal ones. The 
temperature of the air is easily raised 
above the melting point of lead (604° 
Fahr.) The cost of the apparatus for 
each tuvere is about 1200 francs ($240.) 

The flame which appears at the trun. 
nel head of smelting furnaces which use 
coke, has not been applied to heat the 
blast, although it has be en advantageous- 
ly applied in charcoal furnaces. It would 
seem that this mode of heating should ap- 
ply particularly to furnaces in which raw 
coal is used, on account of the amount o! 
unconsumed combustible matter which is- 
sues from the trunnel. head; notwith 
standing which, M. Dufrenoy gives one 
ease, in the neighborhood of Birming. 





Pen shin janmnel, wal. Xv., p. 213, pl. 2, figs. 6, 7, 
t Ibid, vol. xv., p. 209, pl. 2, figs. 1 and 2. 
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ham,* in which the heating apparatus 
placed upon the platform of the furnace 
did not answer the purpose. The tem- 
perature of the air could not be raised 
above 360° Fahr., and subsequently it 
was heated by a separate furnace which 
consumed four tons of coal fer each ton 
of iron. As, however, the temperature 
to which the air is heated at the Voulte 
furnace is. below that just stated, the ques- 
tiou cannot be considered as decided. 

The air blast is generally heated above 
melting point of tin (442° Fahr.,) and 
sometimes above that of lead (604° Fabr.,) 
and even higher. In other furnaces, as 
at the Voulte and Torteron, where hori- 
zontal heating pipes ure used, the tem-. 
perature hae been diminished, in order to 
save the wear of the pipes. At the first 
mentioned furnace it never exceeds 340° 
Fahr., being at a mean about 320°, and 
at the secoud never exceeds the melting 
point of tin. Atthe furnaces of Terre- 
Noire the heat is carried by Taylor’st 
apparatus to 572° Fahr. It has been said 
that the advantages of the hot air blast 
increase in the ratio of the temperature of 
the blast, an assertion which, although it 
uppears probable, and has been confirm. 
ed by certain observations, is not true: 
in all cases. At the Voulte the results 
were sensibly the same where the air 
was heated to 428° and to 320° 

Several methods have been used to de- 
termine the temperature of the hot air. 
blast. One was to use a common ther- 
mometer, with a metal scale; the bulb 
being inserted into the blast pipe near the», 
nozzle. Another methed was to use a 
slip of lead, tin, or of some fusible alloy, 
according to the temperature, which was, 
exposed to the air issuing from the hole 
in the blast pipe.§ At Torteron the alloy 
was two-thirds tio to one-third of lead. 

Great inconvenience has been felt from 
the leakage of the pipes used in the heat. 
ing apparatus. These leaks, when they 
occur in the heating ovens, are only dis- 
covered by a deficiency in the yield of 
the furnace. ‘They occur commouly at 
thé joints, and the liability to them in- 
creases with the increased temperature 
of the blast. The repairs which are ne- 
cessary alter the supply of air, and thus 
derange the system of working. 

It is a desideratum to render the leakage 
less common and the means of repair more 
easy. When these leaks occur, if the fire is 
not immediately extinguished, the pipes be- 
ing no longer kept cool by the air passing 
through them, burn out very quickly. The 
heating apparatus placed near the trunnel 
head is free from this defect.* 

The eflect of these difficulties has mere- 
ly been to produce a resort to the redue- 


* See this Journal, vol. xv., p. 272, pl. 3, figs. 15 
and 16. 


i err to that described by M. Dufrenoy, vol. xv. 
p. 213. 

t It may rea:lily be understood why an increase of 
100° from 320° to 420° should not produce se sensible an 
effect ax from 220° to 320°, or as frum 120° to 220°.— 
(TRANSLATOR.] 

" § By refr-nce to this Journal, p. 74, vol. rvi., a 
more conv-niont method of using the therinometer will 
be found.—[TransLaTor.} 

* If so, it would seem that it must. be deficientin 
heating power —[TRansLator } 















tion of temperature noticed at the furnaces 
of La Voulte and Torteron. The remarks 
of M. Dufrenoy on the forms of apparatus, 
confirmed as they are by extensive observa- 
tion, deserve great attention. 
The effects of heating the air upon the 
qos and pressure of that passed into the 
urnace, may be thus estimated. If we 
suppose the air heated from 60 deg. to 568 
deg. Fahr., its bulk will be double, and con- 
sequently, under the same pressure, but 
half the quantity will pass through a given 
orifice, which would have passed had the 
air not been heated. Generally, until the 
area or nozzle of the blast pipe is nearly 
doubled, the advantage of the hot air blast 
is not realized. Before this change in the 
nozzle, the furnace is not duly supplied with 
air. Besides, the pressure at the tuyere 
has been observed to diminish with a given 
pressure at the blowing machine, a fact 
which may be explained by the resistance of 
the air moving through the pipes of the heat- 
ing apparatus, the elbows in which tend to 
make the resistance. quite considerable in 
amount. 


If then the pressure and the quantity of 
air thrown into the furnace should be the 
same with the hot and cold blast, the power 
of the blowing machine must be increased. 
This has not been found necessary in the 
English works, where on the contrary they 
have supplied more furnaces with heated 
air by the same blowing machine, than 
could be supplied with cold air. Less fuel 
being consumed in a given time, with a 
greater yield of metal, less air is required to 
support the combustion. In these works 
the power required to supply heated air is 
estimated at one-tenth more than that em- 
ployed for the cold blast, for the same 
weight of ore, but as the weight of the air 
thrown in is diminished one-fourth, the same 
blowing machine which supplied three fur- 
naces with cold air will supply four with 
the hot blast. 


At the Calder furnaces, (Scotland,) the 
pressure of the hot air blast was less than 
that of the cold air previously used by two- 
thirteenths, and at the Clyde works by one- 
sixth. M. Varin estimates the economy 
from this source at la Voulte works at one- 
fifth, the pressure being reduced from three 
inches anda quarter of mercury to two 
inches and a half. 


At the Torteron furnace where the heat- 
ed air blast has neither changed sensibly 
the amount of fuel used, nor of iron pro- 
duced, the blowing machine requires a lit- 
tie more fue! to produce the steam required 
to move it, than it did when cold air was 
used. At Wasseralfingen, where the éon- 
sumption of charcoal has not varied mate- 
rially by the change from the cold to the 
hot air blast, they require more power with 
the latter, a larger quantity of air being ne- 
cessary in running the furnace. Jt is not 
said that the dimensions of the blast pipe 
nozzle have been changed. At Ancy-le- 
Franc, in August, 1834, the pressure at the 
governor remaining constant, that at the 
tuyere was to fall to one-half, when 
the air was heated. The sizeof the nozzJe 
was increased, but there was not an ade-} 


quate power.to supply the air required, and]| In re 


the yield of the furnace diminished. 

Tuyeres, cooled by water, have been 
substituted for the ordinary ones in fur- 
naces using the heated air blast ; the cool- 
ing effect of the blast being taken away, the 
ordinary tuyere is rapidly burned out. 
Cast-iron water tuyeres have been found 
to last longer than those of wrought iron ; 
they wear out in from three to six months. 

In many establishments the blast pipe 
nozzle is permanently attached to the tuyere, 
an arrangement which answers well when 
it is not necessary to clean out the tuyeres. 
When this is necessary, the common ar- 
rangement is to be preferred, and this is 
generally the case in the French works 
even where charcoal is used. 

When the nozzle is not closely fitted to 
the tuyere, the blast is slightly cooled, be- 
fore it gets into the furnace, and part of it 
does not pass in. 


Il. ON THE EFFECTS AND ADVANTAGES OF 
THE HOT AIR BLAST. 


The effect appears to be to increase the 
heat within the furnace, so that a refractory 
ore is fused; any stoppage in the furnace 
is prevented, and the working is more rea- 
dily resumed after the furnace has been 
cooled. Less fusible ores may be used, 
less flux is required for their reduction, the 
slags are more fusible, and become spongy 
if water is thrown upon them when incan- 
descent. This property has been observed 
only in the Styrian furnaces and others 
where charcoal is used as a fuel, and the 
ore is a manganesian carbonate of iron. 
Further, grey pig iron is obtained with eve- 
ry kind of ore, this variety of iron requiring 
a high temperature for its production. Ge- 
nerally the heated air and combustible gas- 
es. which issue from the trunnel head, are 
diminished in quantity, and the heat is more 
concentrated in the lower parts of the fur- 
nace; a source of great advantage, but 
which causes a more rapid destruction of 
the hearth and boshes. 

The working of the furnace when heated 
air is used is comparatively easy ; there are 
fewer cases of clogging, and they are readily 
remedied ; the tuyeres are almost always 
free, no slag collecting and hardening about 
them. Frequently a clogging in the fur- 
nace may be removed by raising the tem- 
perature of the blast. The advantages may 
be succinctly enumerated as follows : 

1. Achange in the iron, which becomes 
more grey, and even black, and the slag is 
more fluid than when cold air is used. 

2. An increase in the quantity of ore 
which a given weight of fuel will bear, 
whence results a diminution in the quantity 
of fuel required to produce a ton of metal, 
after the fuel required to heat the air has 
been taken into account. : ; 

3; A diminution in the quantity of flux, 
to which there are, however, exceptions. 

4. An increase in the daily yield of a 
furnace. 

We do not enumerate among the advan- 
tages that of using crude coal, because it 
has been ascertained both in Wales and at 
Decazeville, that this may be done with the 
cold air blast. 








nearly double, in the former case, 





quality of the iron pro- 
duced by the hot air blast, the following 
facts have been collected :_, 

It has been asserted that. iron, thus. ob- 
tained, requires to be remelted when:it be- 
comes duly tenacious, and yet the Lyonese 
founders complain that the iron of Viena 
is weak. On the other hand, iron from the 
Torteron furnace was cast into shells which 
required more powder to burst them than 
similar ones made from iron procured by 
the cold blast, the strength havi Boner 

t in 


gard to the 


the latter. 

In England there appears to have been 
no sensible difference between the castings 
made from iron obtained by the two differ- 
ent methods. 


The same uncertainty prevails in regard 
to the forged iron obtained from pigs re- 
duced by the aid of the hot air blast. M. 
Dufrenoy and M. Debilly, consider the no- 
tions prevalent on this subject in England, 
to be founded in prejudice. My observa- 
tions in the South of France have shown 
that there is, if any, a very slight difference 
in the quality of the iron in favor of that 
made by the cold blast. At one of the fur- 
naces it was suggested that silicious ores 
gave a. worse iron by this process than by 
the cold air blast, the great heat facilitating 
thg union of the silicium with the carbon 
and iron. A careful analysis is required to 
demonstrate this theory, in favor of the pro- 
bability of which it may be stated that at 
Firmy, where a very silicious ore is used, 
the iron made by the hot air blast is worse 
than that by the other process, and when re- 
fined, produces a worse malleable iron. It 
is remarkable, moreover, that the best iron 
is obtained when the ore is in excess in 
charging the furnace, in which case the iron 
is reduced at the lowest temperature. 


(To be continued.) 





The Erie Gazette states that a specimen 
of mineral coal, measuring about eleven 
and a half solid feet, and weighing nine 
hundred pounds, has been sent to that place 
from the coal mines of the Shenango, about 
eighty miles from that place, and on the 
line of the proposed Canal. The quality 
is pronounced of the first order, and. the 
quantity inexhaustible. Should this, be 
the case, and the coal can be afforded at @ 
fair price at Erie and elsewhere, it will 
yield no trifling addition to the means of 
navigating our lakes by steam. — 





Sreerer’s Patent Corn Mitt.—We 
‘were gratified yesterday in witnessing the 
operation of one of these newly invented 
mills, in the rear of Mr. Sowle’s Cabinet 
Warehouse, Purchase street. It is ex- 
ceeding simple in its construction, the grind- 
ing being effected by means of three iron 
cylinders, which are kept rapidly in motion 
by means of a steam engine of moderate 
power. Wewere told that it would easil 
accomplish the grinding of eight bushe 
per hour, with the power ordinarily-ap- 





plied—Mr. Abraham Russel, Jr. i6/ a0 


agent for the sale of these mills in this town 
Pe vicinity.—[New Bedford Mesbury.] 
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We were invited a few days since to -) 
amine the model of a water-wheel upon a 
plan tous entirely new. It was called the| 
“inclined water-wheel,” and is in some 
measure represented by the above cut. 

The object of this wheel is, as we were 
informed by the Patentee, to be used as a’ 


tide wheel, or in rapid streams, without the| 


expense of constructing a dam; and one of 


. its great advantages is believed to consist! 


in its peculiar construction, by which it may 
be used without the expense of erecting a 
pier in the water to sustain the outer end of 
the shaft, which is necessary in using the 
ordinary wheel. 

The shaft of this wheel stands at an angle 


towards the water, causing the paddles, which 





are made fast to projecting arts, of ten to 


renee feet in Jength, to dip in the water, and 
‘the wheel of course turns by the power, and 
with the velocity of the current. 

This wheel, it will be seen, rests entirely 
upon the bank of the stream, or wharf built 
out to the current; and it is so constructed 
that the shaft may be regulated to suit therise 
or fall of the stream or tide; or the paddles 
may be thrown entirely out of water. The 
gearing and the paddles may be so construct- 
ed that the wheel will turn either way, and 
the wheel is of a size to suit the power and 
the labor required. 

A represents the platform, or frame, on 
which the shaft B stands, and it may be made 
permanent, or moveable, as may be desired. 

This wheel was invented by Cotton Foss, 
and Justin Ware, of Madison, Ohio, and 
| Andrew Luke, 352 Broadway, New-York. 








INCLINED WHEEL, FOR SMALL STREAMS. 
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wheel, of which the above is a represen- 
tation, designed as a substitute for the 
horizontal, or loded wheel, moved by animal 
power. It is not uncommon, in some parts 
of the country, to use wheels upon the sur- 
face of which horses, nwles, or cattle tra- 
vel, for grinding grain, and for other pur- 
poses, for the want of sufficient water pow- 
er to drive the ordinary wheel. 
This wheel is neither horizontal nor per- 
pendicular, but a medium between the two, 
and the buckets are so constructed as to Te- 
tain the water until the wheel has_com- 
pleted nearly the half of a revolution. This 
wheel, the inventor believes, may be used on 
small streams, wherever two, or three, or 
more feet fall can be had, with much ad- 
vantage uver any other wheel, as by adupt- 
ing the inclined position, a much larger 
wheel, or longer lever, may be used, and 
therefore a less quantity of water with a 
trifling fall, may be used to advantage, for 
many purposes. Its superiority over ani- 
mal power, consists in its economy, as 
when it is once prepared it requires neither 
provender, driver, nor replacing with ano- 
ther, when weary and worn out; and it 
will be readily perceived that the weight of 
water required is only equal to the traction 
of the animal used on the horizontal wheel. 

We consider them well worthy the atten- 
tion of those who desire to use the kind of 
power for which they are designed as a 
substitute. 

C. Foss & Justin Ware, of Ohio, pa- 
tentees, and Andrew Luke, of 852 Broad- 
way, agent. 
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AcricutturaL Convention—We have 
at length received the proceedings of the 
State Agricultural Convention, held at Alba- 
ny, on the 8th and 9th of February. It was, 
we are gratified to be able to say, an assem. 
blage of gentlemen which does credit to the 
State; and fromwhich much good must in- 
evitably result. 

We have delayed this number of the Far- 
mer several days, in order to give the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, which we are 
enabled to do through the politeness of Al- 
exander Walsh, Esq., of Lansingburgh, 
who furnished us with the Cultivator con- 
taining them. 

The Convention was opened by the ap- 
pointment of Jesse Buel, Esq., Chairman, 
who thereupon delivered an eloquent ad- 
cress, in which he inculeates sound max- 
ims and important truths, in relation to the 
policy and necessity of a higher system of 
agricultural education. We give the ad- 
dress, proceedings and memorial of the Con, 
vention, and ask for them an attentive peru- 
sal; believing, as we do fully, that such an 





education as is here contemplated, in the 
acquirement of which, a practical know, ~ 


| We recently examined, at the rooms of||ledge of agriculture and mechanics may al- 
ditute Tor those operated by ‘hina piece titee Ametican Institute, the model of a||so be obtained, will do more to promoté the 








happiness of mankind, by preparing young 
men for usefulness, than any other system 
éver adopted in this country; and we 
indulge the hope that the Legislature now 
ia session, will, in its wisdom and liberality, 
make the necessary provision for an Agri- 
cultural School, which shall becomea pat- 
tern school ferthe whole Union. Let New- 
York, in this equally important measure, 
as in Internal Improvements, take the lead. 

We have also the proceedings of the State 
Agricultural Society, which, however, we 
are compelled to defer until our next, as our 
columns; for this number, were crowded 
before the Cultivator came to hand. 


AGRICULTURAL STATE CONVENTION. 


At a meeting of delegates and others, 
from different parts of the State, in agricul- 
tural convention assembled, in the assembly 
chamber in the city of Albany, on Monday, 
Februaty 8th, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

On motion of Mr. Dickinson, of Broome, 
the Hon. Judge Buel of Albany was tem- 
porarily called to the chair, and on motion 
of Mr. Leland of Steuben, D. L. Dickin- 
son of Broome, and J. J. Viele of Rensse- 
laer, were chosen secretaries. 


The chairman then rose and addressed 
the convention as follows: 


Gentlemen,—Land and labor are the 
principal _ of public and _ private 
wealth. e more. fertility we can impart 
to the one, and the more intelligence we 
can infuge into the other, the greater will be 
the returns they make, and the greater our 
means of happiness ; for it is wealth, rightly 
employed, that enables us to multiply not 
only our own, but the comforts and happi- 
ness of those around us. Yet it is not a 
few very rich men, or very wise men, be 
the aggregate of wealth and talent ever so 
great, that give prosperity and greatness to 
a State. It is the general diffusion, among 
a whole people, among the rank and file of 
society, of property and knowledge, and the 
industry, enterprise and independence which 
they » that renders a State truly re- 
spec and great. If this convention, 
therefore, can do aught to render labor more 

rofitable and more honorable, and our 

ds more productive, it will effect a sub- 
stantial good to society. 

_ I venture to lay down this broad proposi- 
tion, that the productions of our agricultu- 
ral labor may be doubled in ten years, and 
trebled in twenty. In proof of this, I appeal, 
in the first instance, to facts’ which have 
fallen under the observation of all: to the 
contrast, in products and profits, which are 
seen to exist, between districts and farms, 
of equal natural fertility, and often contigu- 
ous to each other, which are under good 
and bad ment, and the cunstantly 
increasing profits of husbandry, where the 
spirit of improvement has been fully awa- 
kened. We find many individuals who pay 


ry seventy to one hundred dollars an acre 
or 
their purchase money, but realizing large 


we see others, equally well circumstanced, 
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expenses of their families. Within the last 
thirty years, in many districts, particularly 
in Orange, Dutchess, Columbia, &c., where 
the natural fertility of the soil had been ex- 
hausted by the old system of depletion, and 
where improvement gained an early footing, 
the price of lands has increased three and 
four fold, and the preducts of agricultural 
industry in a proportionate ratio. There 
are other districts again, that have remained 
stationary in their practice, while the soil 
has been constantly deteriorating, because 
this practice has been primitive, calculated 
to exhaust, but not to restore fertility. The 
measure has been constantly sent for meal, 
without the meal-chest having been reple- 
nished. This has most happened where 
nature had been most bountiful in imparting 
natural fertility: man being in a measure 
compelled to exert his physical and mental 
energies most upon a poor soil. The be- 
nefits to the productive districts and farms, 
have been brought about by a more ex- 
tended knowledge, in the cultivator, of the 
principles Gpon ;which good husbandry is 
based, by the force of competition, and ex- 
amples of individual excellence. The bad 
husbandry has diminished in products and 
profits, from the want of this knowledge, 
from the force of prejudice, the want of a 
spirit of competition, the want of system, 
and from culpable indolence, the natural 
result of the other causes. In what manu- 
facturing or mechanic art, do we see the 
master prosper, who adheres to the modes 
and practices of his grand-father? The 
labor of fabrication has been abridged of 
one-half of its toil in these, by the disco- 
veries of science and the inventions of ge- 
nius. Nor is much less the case in agri- 
culture, where science and skill have been 
'|pressed into its service. ‘ Why,” says a 
ilate writer, “this becomes another world to 
the man who opens his eyes. Science 
breathes life and light into it; it kindles 
with glory, happiness and praise ; there is 
no one who cannct feel its inspirations if he 
will.” 


But even in our best cultivated districts, 
and on our best cultivated farms, the capa- 
cities of the soil to reward labor, are yet 
but partially developed, Art has not yet 
exhausted its energies upon them, and sci- 
ence, with gigantic strength, is coming to 
its aid. ‘The value of manures, the pabu- 
lum of vegetable life, and the source of ve- 
getable growth and excellence, will be bet- 
ter appreciated, their quantity doubled, and 
their application’ directed with better eco- 
nomy. The importance of alternating 
crops, on all lands susceptible of this mode 
of culture, which makes the grain, grass 
and root crops mutually subservient to the 
wants of each other, will be better deve- 
loped in principle, and better carried out in 
practice. The culture of roots, which pul- 
verize and ameliorate the soil, fatten the 
farm-stock and fill the dung-yard—which 
has been the basis of improved husbandry 
in Britain, and i best results in 
this State, wherever it has gained a fair 
footing, will be greatly and profitably ex- 








gypsum will be better understood, and these 


profits, from their agricultural labors ; while [eres The properties of lime, marl and 


hardly getting enough to meet the contingent 


mineral.substances will be made to contri- 














bute more largely to the productiveness of 
the soil. Labor-saving implements will be 

multiplied, and our farm stock will be im- 

proved in quality, and increased in num- 

bers. Whitney’s Cotton Gin doubled the 

value of the cotton lands of the south, and 

its benefits have been estimated over one 

hundred millions of dollars; and I state 

with confidence, that a single implement, 

Green’s Straw Cutter, is calculated to save 

half a ton of hay in the winter keep of a 

horse, ox, or cow, fed upon hay. Estima- 

ting the number of horses and neat cattle at 

half our population, which is certainly within 

bounds, the saving in this machine, over 

that of feeding in the old slovenly way, 

would be at least 500,000 tons of hay in a 

year, which at the moderate estimate of $7 

per ton, would amount to an annual saving 

of three millions and_a half of dollars. If 
we estimate the labor to be saved by the 

general introduction of improved ploughs, 

harrows, cultivators, drill-barrows, horse- 

rakes, mowing machines, threshing ma- 

chines, &c., which not one farmer intwenty 

has yet availed himself of, and consider the 
benefits of the countless new inventions 

which the genius and enterprise of our 
countrymen are likely to produce, I cannot 
be mistaken in assuming, under a view of — 
all these considerations, that every tolera- 

ble acre of land, near the borders. of the 

Hudson, may be made to produce to the 

cultivator, the clear interest of two hundred 

dollars per annum. ‘There are thousands 

of aeres which already produce double this - 
income. 


To strengthen the force of this conclu- 
sion, I beg leave to call your attention to 
the agricultural products of other countries. 

Professor Low, one of the latest and best 
authorities for Scotch husbandry, bases his 
estimate of farm prcfits upon an annual 
rent to the landlord—(for Scotch, as well'as 
English farmers, are almost invariably. te- 
nants to the nobility and gentry) —I say he 
bases his estimate of the farmer’s profits 
upon an annual rent of 2/., or about nine 
dollars per acre. He puts down the other 
burthens, as window and saddle horse duty, 
statute or highway labor, poor rates and 
insurance, at $141.87, for afarm of~five 
hundred acres. Thus the Scotch farmer, 
upon his 500 acre farm, pays annually in 
rent and burthens $4,641. After deduct- 
ing this amount from the products of the 
farm, as well as: the expense of family, 
stock, implements, manure, labor, &c.; the 
professor gives to the farmer, a nett income, 
from the products of his labor, of 3991. 6s. 
2d. ($1,785,) amounting to 168, ($3.80) 
peracre. If-we throw out of the account 
the burthens and rent, which are mere no- 
minal with us, the nett income of the Scotch 
farmer, clear of every expense, would ave- 
rage seven dollars and seventy-five cents 
per acre, or upon his 500 acre farm, would 
amount to $3,875, instead of $1,785. 

The cultivated lands of England and 
Wales are computed at 91,000,000 of 
acres, and the annual product of these lands 
is estimated by Arthur Young, at one hun- 
dred and forty-five millions of ster- 
litig, equal te six hundred and millions 
of-dollers. More recent estimates put the 
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“extensively adopted in the valley of the Po. 





products of Great Britain, in- 


cluding Scotland, at two hundred and sixty) 


millions of pounds. Upon the first esti- 
mate we have, as the average product per 
acre, about $19.36. ~To show the bur-) 
thens of the British farmers, which are an. 
enormous drawback upon the profits of his; 
labor, we will only quote from Arthur} 
Young, who made an agricultural survey of; 
the country some forty years ago, the 
amount of these burdens in the county of 
Essex, a district sixty miles long by fifty 
broad. The tithes amounted to 4s. 9d. 
(94.cents) on the acre. But Iwill give 


gross sums : 
Rents, - - - =- 936,320). 
7, 2 =. « 225,620I. 
Poor rates, - - - 500,000). 


Exceeding, in the aggregate, seven mil- 
lions, ‘three hundred thousand dollars, 
which the farmers of one county annually 
pay, to the landlords, the clergy, and pau- 
pers! And yet, says our account, with all 
these burdens, their profits from the im- 

ved modes of cultivation, were greater 
in'1805, than when the expenses were much 
less. Let us imitate their industry and 
their skill, but may we long be exempt from 
their rents, rates and tithes. 


‘Let us now examine the statistical data 
of New-York Agriculture. The cultivated 
lands in our State were estimated, in 1825, 
at 7,160,967 acres, and their aggregate 
value, at the average value of $25 per acre, 
at $179,124,1'75. The farm stock was es- 
timated to swell this amount to two hundred) 
and twenty millions. Let us suppose, what 
we believe will be making a pretty fair. al- 
lowance, that the farmer upon 100 acres, 
which, with the necessary farm stock, we 
will put down at $2,000, produces twenty 

cent. upon this capital, or $600 a year. 
duct seven per cent. from this sum, for 

_ interest upon the capital, or for’rent, and he 
will have left, for his labor, and family, and 
other expenses, $390. Upon this estimate, 
it will be perceived our lands do not yield 
one-third of the produce per acre, upon an| 
average, that is produced upon the farm 
lands of England. And even the farming 
in England, we: believe, is badly managed 
in many districts, and is less productive 
than either that of Scotland or Flan- 
ders. We certainly have the capacities, 
if we will call them into action, of success- 
fully competing, in every branch of produc- 
tive labor, withthe population of the old world. 
In recurring to the history of agriculture, 
we find that a century ago it excelled in the 
Netherlands, embracing Flanders, and in 
some districts of Italy, particularly in the 
valley of the Po. In the former of these 
countries, a judicious system of rotation, 
suited to soil and local circumstances, had 
been adopted ; clover and roots had been 
Introduced, and manures were sedulously 
ed and discreetly applied. Inaddi- 

to these improvements, irrigation had been 


these countries have, during the last 


ss wah se, ae but comparatively little 
in ultural improvement, they neverthe- 
less retain a degree of'pre-eminence at this 
day, and furnish practical examples highly 











worthy of our imitation. So recently as 80 





ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


years ago, agriculture was in a most wretch-| 


ed condition, both in Great Hritain and 
France. Most of the improvements in 
English husbandry have been made within 
the last seventy years; those of Scotland 
during the last fifty years, and those of 
France since the period of her revolution, 
or within the last thirty years. Thee im- 
provements, which have contributed essen- 
tially to the prosperity and happiness of the 
human family, were brought about by the 
spirited exertions of a few distinruished in- 
dividuals, such as Young, Sinclair, Davy, 


Chaptal, Bakewell, and others of minor 


note, though probably not less efficient; 
by the application qf science to husbandry, 
and the co-operation of societies formed to 
promote its improvement. Among the lead- 
ing features of the great practical agricul- 
tural improvement which has so recently 
taken place in Britain, Loudon places at 
the head—the introduction of a better sys- 
tem of rotation—the drill system of grow- 


ing turnips, about 1765; the improvement; 


of live stock, by Bakewell, about 1770; 
the use of lime in agriculture, and the sys- 
tem of convertible husbandry, which com- 
menced about 1765; the improved plough, 


by Small, about 1790; and the threshing! 
machine, by Merkle, about 1795 ; the sys- 
tem of draining or tapping springs, disco-| 
vered by Anderson from princizle, and by) 
Elkinton, by accident, about 1765; the re-. 


vival of the art of irrigation, by Boswell, in 
1780; the field culture of the potatce about 


\| 1750; the introduction of the Swedish tur- 
nip, about 1790, of spring wheat, about, 
1795,-and of mangold wurzel ata sti!l later) 


period. The British Board of Agriculture, 


and the Highland Socicty of Scotland have! 
effected much towards improvement; and| be done in others. 
perhaps no country in the world has made} 
greater strides, at any period, in bettering! 


the condition of her husbandry, than Scot- 


land has, during the last haif century, under| 
thc fostering auspices of the last named so- 
ciety, and which is dispensing its labors of 
usefulness, with untiring patience and una- 


bating energy. 


Although it is difficult to compare the 


average crops of different countries with 


any degree of accuracy, | will nevertheless 


endeavor to do it from the imperfect data 
to which I have had access, so far as re- 
gards some of the staple products of the soil, 
premising at the saine time, that the com- 
parison affords but an imperfect view of the 
relative amount of farm profits, the disparity 
in the price of labor, and the general econo- 
my of farm management, not coming under 


notice. 


Flanders is a flat, wet, and generally 
sandy country, illy adapted to the; wheat 
crop. Yetthe'average over 25 bushels per 
acre. Lowe gives the average product of dif- 
ferent districts, in this grain, according to Rad- 
cliff, varies from 20} to 32 bushels to the 
acre ; mean average productin Scotland, of 


wheat 24, barley 42, and oats’ 48 bushels 
the acre. Loudon states the average pro- 
duct in Britain at 24, 28, and 32 bushels ; 
mean average 26 bushels the acre. In 
41790, Washington, in a letter to Arthur 
Young, computed the average crop in Penn- 
sylvania, then one of our best wheat grow- 


. 


ing States, as follows :—Wheat 15 bushels, 
rye 20, bariey 25, oats 30, Indian corn 25, 
potatoes 75. Strickland, in a report made 
to the British Board of Agriculture, forty 
years ago, gave the average wheat crop of 
our State at 12 bushels the acre, and of 
Dutchess, then, as now, our best cultivated 
county, at 16 bushels. An intelligent cor- 
respondent of the Baltimore Farmer, who 
dates Philadelphia county, expresses his 
doubts whether the average produce in 
Penrsylvania, with the exception of the po- 
tato crop, is as great as it was half a cen 
tury ago. [ am inclined to believe that in 
our State there has been a manifest im- 
provement in that period; for, although 
some districts have retrograded, others have 
advanced with a good deal of celerity.— 
Well managed farms may be selected inthe 
old river counties, where improvement has 
made the greatest advances, upon. which 
the average crops have more than doubled 
during the last few years ; where wheat has 
yielded an average crop of 25 to 30: bushels 
\jan acre, corn 70 to 80, potatoes 300, and 
other crops in proportion, and where culti- 
| vated grasses and roots have still more 
'| added to the profits of the ‘susbandman.— 
The maximum produce of our grain crops 
may be stated, wheat 40 bushels,’ Indian 
‘corn 100, rye 35, oats and barley 60. » In 
this estimate I leave out of view. the fertile 
west, where nature has bee fusely 
bountiiul of her gifts, and werd seems 
to think the soil inexhaustible, confine 
my remarks. to the valley of the Hudson. 
These facts suffice to show, that while the 
condition of our husbandry is bad, it is -sus- 
ceptible of great improvement. What has 
been done in one district, or on one farm,may 
And if we despair of the 
present generation to make the desired im- 
prov enents, let us take careat least to qualify 
| our sons to become better managers than 
their fathers. 

From the estimate I have made of our 
acricultural products, it would seem that 
they amount to about 43 millions of dollars 
per annum. Now if this Convention can 
be instrumental in adding merely ten per 
cent. to this amount, by inducing a more 
profitable mode of culture, they will be in- 
strumental in adding annually four millions 
three hundred thousand dollars to the capital 
of the State, independent of the enhanced 
value of the lands, consequent upon their im- 
proved culture. But if they can sueceed 
in awakening, in our legislators, and in our 
fellow-citizens at large, a spirit of hearty co- 
operation in the work of improvement, the 
value of our agricultural products may be 
doubled. “ Agriculture,” says Sully, “ may 
be regarded as the breasts from which the 
state derives its support and nourishment.” 

The inquiry next presents itself, how are 
these desired ends to be brought about !— 
We can make good farmers as we make 
good officers forour navy and army: Teach 
the pupil the science as well as the art; In- 
struct the head as-well as the hands, and 
subjcct him to system and discipline. Give 
us an Agricultural West Point to begin with, 
where may be concentrated and taught, all 
tha, is useful in theory and excellent. in 
practice. “The education of the head and 























of the portion of their fellow-citizens 
throughout the State. 

To advance these interests—to add new 
stimulus to industry, care, skill and econo- 
my, in increasing the productiveness of our 
rich soils, and in adding fertility to the poor- 
er; to improve the condition and increase 
the profits of farm stock of every descrip- 
tion; to make the various implements of 
husbandry more perfect, economical and 
useful; and ocateuily to adapt the improve- 
ments and discoveries in science to agricul- 
tural pursuits, have occupied the anxious 
attention of your Committee, and they re- 

that their time will not allow them to 

il and explain the various reasons and 
motives which have influenced them in pre- 
senting and recommending the following 
resolutions for the adoption of the Conven- 
tion :— 

Resolved, That it is expedient to pro- 
vide by law, for the establishment of a 
school of scientific and practica lagriculture, 
and that this Convention respectfully solicit 
the Legislature of this State to incorporate 
a company for the above objects, and to en- 
dow the said sthool with such sum, and in 
such manner, as shall be commensurate 
with the great benefits to be attained 
thereby. 

Resolved, That an appropriation of pub- 
lic , to excite industry and emula- 
tion i iculture, to reward those who 
make i t discoveries in labor-saving 
machines, or in other departments of hus- 
bandry ; or who improve or extend useful 
methods of cultivation, would tend greatly 
to increase the resources and revenue of 
the State, and to promote the diffusion of 
useful knowledge. 


Resolved, That the extensive and increas- 
ing ravages of the wheat worm, present a 
strong claim upon an enlightened Legisla- 
ture, alive to all the interests of her people, 
to offer a competent premium for the dis- 
covery of a perfect preventive or remedy for 
the ravages of the said worm. 


Resolved, That it be recommended to 
the friends of agricultural improvement, in 
every county in this State, to co-operate 
with this Convention in obtaining legislative 
aid in furtherance ofthe objects of the above 
resolutions, and also in the speedy formation 
of an agricultural society in every county 
where there is not one : 

Resolved, That the existing laws in rela- 
SS Ulbasuit arws'very Gate aiat on 

i to be very defective and oj 
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ann’ or jects, is ex- 
pended so lavishly, injudiciously and tempo- 
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—a entitled the “ Cultivator,” 
in Albany ; the + Genessee Farmer,” 
lished.in Rochester, andthe “New-York 

Farmer,” published in New-York, are emi- 


;||requested for publication; and that Mr. 





iu , to: makeknown ‘the various improve- 
‘in husbandry;‘and to excite and call 


nently calculated todiffuseagricultural know- | 


they are therefore recommended to general 


that of the farmers. 

Resolved, That, as property of every de- 
scription is continually changing hands in a 
republican government like ours, and real 
property not more productive or valuable 
than personal, in the opinion of this Conven-|, 
tion, all property, real and personal, should 
be subject to the same general rule of taxa- 
tion—assessed and taxed equally wherever 
the same may be, and in whatever hands it 
may be found, without regard to ownership 
or indebtedness. 

The above resolutions having been seve- 
rally read, were unanimously adopted by the 
Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Van Bergen, of Greene, 

Resolved, That the paper entitled the 
“ Silk-Worm,” published in this city, be 
added to the list of those recommended to 
the patronage of the community. 

Mr. Allen, from the Committee of six- 
teen, reported a memorial to the Legislature, 
which, being read, was adopted, and ordered 
to be signed by the officers of the Conven- 
tion. 


Tuesday evening, 7 o'clock. 


The Convention met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. On motion of Mr. Shepard, of Cay- 
uga, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Con- 
vention are due to the Hon. J. A. Dix, Sec- 
retary of State, for his very able and lumi- 
nous report in relation to the geological sur- 
vey of the State, made to the Legislature 
January 6, 1836, in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion of the Assembly, April 6, 1835, and 
they express the hope that the Legislature 
will make the appropriation for the purposes 
recommended in said report. 

On motion of Mr. M’Collum, of Niagara, 
it was 

Resolved, That such provision be made, 
as the Legislature shall deem expedient, to 
encourage the growth and manufacture of 
silk. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, 

Resolved, That this Convention recom- 
mend the introduction of elementary works 
on agriculture and horticulture, as reading 
books in our common schools. 

On motion of Mr. Nash, of Monroe, 

Resolved, That a state agricultural con- 
vention be held at the Capitol, in the city of 
Albany, on the first Thursday of F —s 
next, at four o’clock P. M., at which a 


persons are invited to attend, who take an| 


interest in agricultural pursuits. 
On motion of Ms. Frey, of Montgomery, 
Resolved, That a copy of the opening ad- 
dress of Judge Buel to the Convention, be 


Carroll, of Livingston, and Mr. Allen, off 
Erie, be requested to furnish a copy of their 
remarks for the press. iis 

‘On motion of Mr. Hopkins, of C 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Con- 
vention be tendered to the House of Assem- 
bly, for the use of their chamber during its 
sitting. 





On motion of Mr. Fuller, of Ono: 


able and dignified manner with which he has 
attention and patronage, and particularly to|} 





discharged the duties of the Chair. 

On motion of Mr. Leland, of Steuben, the 
Convention adjourned. 

J. Bue, President. 

J. M’Catt, 

L. Brapisu, ‘ ; 

G. Wenvext, Vice Presidents. 

P. Parrerson, 

D. L. Dickinson, : 

J. J. Vierz, } Secretaries. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


The following is the memorial alluded to 
in the above proceedings : 


To the Legislature of the Statc of New-York : 


The memorial of the subscribers, inhabi- 
tants of the State of New-York, assembled 
in Agricultural Convention, at the Capitol, 
in Albany, onthe 9th February, 1836—tre- 
spectfully represents : 

That your memorialits consider that an 
acquaintance with the principles of the physi- 
cal or natural science, embracing the pro- 
perties of soils and manures—a knowledge 
of the structure and functions of animals—of 
the diseases to which they are incident, and 
the modes of cure pall the principles of 
mechanics, in their application to implements 
of farm labor ;—cf the agency of heat, air, 
water and light in the growth of farm crops 
—and of new plants, their mode of culture, 
and use in the arts of commerce—as highly 
essential, in the cultivators of the soil, to the 
successful prosecution of husbandry, in this 
age of general improvement. That agni- 
culture is the great business of our State, 
and the main source of its prosperity—and 
that no means present to their minds, so 
likely to insure substantial improvement in 
this pri branch of labor, as the estab- 
tishment ofa school of scientific and practical 
agriculture, which shall embrace the best 
models of practice in all the departments of 
rural labor: That three committees of the 
Legislature have reported in favor of. the 
establishment of an agricultural school, with 
accompanying bills providing therefor, two 
contemplating the establishment to be made 
under the auspices, and at the expense of 
the State, and the other granting corporate 
powers to an association who had prayed to 
be incorporated for this purpose; that the 
latter bill passed the House of Assembly 
with three dissenting votes; but that this, 
as well as the other bills, were not 

acted upon, by reason of the late period im 
the session in which they were introduced, 
and the press of public business :—your 
memorialists pray for an act of incorpora- 
tion, with a restriction therein, limiting the 
dividends to be derived. from such. institu- 
tion to five per cent. per annum, for. the 
above objects, and to endow such institu- 
tion with such sum, and in such manner, 5 
shall be commensurate with the great bene- 
fits to be attained thereby. 

Your memorialists further represent, that 
they are persuaded great. benefits to agricul- 
ture, and to the substantial interests.of the 
community at large, have resulted from the 
law of 1819, “ to improve the agri of 





Resolved, That the thanks of this rat a State,” by the stinulus which it gave to 


vention be given to the President, for the 


industry, and the improvements which. it 1n- 
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hands must always 
health, strength, and efficiency of the physi- 
cal and mental powers of man can never be 
duly developed and maintained.” Raise 
‘the standard of instruction in our common 
schools, the nurseries of statesmen as well 
asfarmers. Infuse into the juvenile studies: 
of your boys the elementary principles of 
physical science ; of those fixed laws of na- 
ture, which regulate and control matter, or- 
‘ganic and inorganic, a knowledge of which 
is as beneficial to agriculture as it is to the 
art of war, or tlie healing art. Nay, there 
is probably not a business in life which can 
derive higher advantages from some of the 
sciences than agriculture. “It is not the 
psa laws of man that improve the con- 
dition of man ; for if they did, there has been 
enough of them, such as they are, to have 
‘made him perfect long ago. No—ihey 
will not do; we want the development of 
the laws of nature, in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce, knowledge,” to improve 
his condition, his habits, and his morals. — 
Excite emulation, encourage industry, and 
useful talent and enterprise by 
pecuniary and honorary rewards. With 
these teachings and these encouragements, 
the work of agricultural improvement will 
be accelerated ; intellectual and moral im- 
provement will.receive a new impetus ; sci- 
ence and art will consort as twin sisters, as 
legitimately designed ; industry will become 
more honorable and be more honored ; agri- 
culture will assume a higher walk and cha- 
racter ; and, to borrow Sully’s simile, her 
paps shall teem with nutriment, that shall 
fill every mouth with plenty and every heart 
with joy. These things will lead to as be- 
nign a result-here, as they have every where 
that they have been putin practice. They 
are as certain as cause and effect. ‘ Does 
any one think,” to quote a late writer, “ that 
the world is travelled over, so that nothing 
remains to be explored? So far from it, 
the spirit of observation, when under the di- 
rection of science, labors with tenfold more 
success, and unfolds, even in the most beat- 
en paths, a thousand resources of which! 
man never dreamed. Look, for example, 
at the s of horticulture. How many 
would have laughed at the idea of furming 
societies in reference to fruit trees, of which 
all the kinds were supposed to be familiarly 
known? And yet who does not know that sci- 
ence is creating new varieties, by following 
out the suggestions of nature? There can 
be no doubt that science will be continually 
rhe Sag new resources from the vegeta- 
ble w Fruits that arenow thought worth- 
less, will be multiplied, like the crab apple, 
into rich and various kinds ; roots, like the 
potato and mandioca, which were pvison- 
ous in their natural state, will be disarmed 
of their venom, and tamed for the service of 
mankind.” “ The fact is,thatevery man, wo- 
man and child, has a direct interest in these 
studies. Every man who owns a beast; 
_evéry woman who lives where moths cor- 
rupt a garment; every child who rambles 
in his holidays, returns burning with poison 
from the hedge, has a direct and pressing 
interest in studies of this description.” 


go together, or the 





On the old continent, it has ever been the 
np roe of the soil, though con- 


ty. Though their privilegeshave been nom- 
inal, their burdens have been onerous ; they 
have been literally the tax paying class.— 
We profess to have thrown off the shackles 
from our yeomanry, and to hail them, par- 
ticularly when we want their votes, as the 
enlightened sovereigns of the land; and 
sovereigns they truly are, and must continue 
to be, while our country remains free. But 
are they treated as such? Are they educated 
assuch? We have established and endow- 
ed schools for the special instruction of the 
minor classes ; but have we established any 
for the special benefit of the major class— 
the working class—the farmer and mecha- 
nic? We spend millions to protect our 
commerce ; and we pay other millions in 
the form of custom-house duties—for it is 
the consumer who ultimately pays—upon 
the foreign commodities we consume, to en- 
courage and sustain our manufacturing es- 
tablishments. This is as itshouldbe. But 
what direct aid do we give to our agriculture 
—the business that freights our commerce, 
and feeds our manufacturers? We have 
no discriminating duty which protects this 
branch of our labor, nor do we ask for any. 
But we do ask for a more equal participa- 
tion in the blessings of public education, 
and for legislative patronage, to enable us 
to develope the natural resources of our 
soil. 


There is another point, I think, in which 
justice is withheld from the agriculturist. 
I mean in the imposition of our taxes. The 
balance of our mercantile and professional, 
and I believe manufacturing capital, consists 
in personalestate. The law allows so much 
of this to be exempt from assessment and 
tax as is equal to their debts, which are too 
often enough to cover their personal estate. 
The paoperty of the farmer consists princi- 
pally of his farm—his personal effects being 
comparatively trifling, or of that description 
which the law exempts ; and though he owes 
to the extent of his whole farm, the assessor 
is not allowed to abate a cent of its value, 
in consequence, upon the tax roll. The in- 
equality of this rule will appear by supposing 
two individuals to start in business with a 
eredit each of $10,000; one buys a farm 
for this amount, and the other buys mer- 
chandise. Neither are in fact worth any 
thing, above their debts. By the existing 
law, the farmer would be compelled to pay 
a tax on $10,000, while the merchant 
would not be required to pay’a cent’s tax. 
Is this right? Isit equitable? Does this not 
savor somewhat of the spirit of the aristo- 
cratic notions of the old world, which im- 
poses onerous burthens upon the farmer? 
The impression is irresistible upon my mind, 
that although we have done much to ele- 
vate the farmer to his true rank in society, 
we have not done enough to improve the 
powers of his intellect—to make him wise 
in his business, and. useful to: the repub- 
lic. 

Icome now to the question, what can 
this Convention do in furtherance of these 
great objects? To this I reply—imitate the 





ase liberality, and perseverance of the 


good men who have achieved ‘equally diffi- 












cult tasks, in other branches of public im- 
‘provement, in our day and country. In- 
form the public mind, digest your plans, and 
enlist the co-operation of your fellow-citi- 
zens. Petition your Legislature for the 
aid which justice and sound policy demand > 
and if they deny or neglect your prayers, 
carry your appeal to their fears: threaten, 
that, with respectful but persevering impor- 
tunity, you will continue to urge your clainis 
till more auspicious times, or a more, en- 
lightened policy shall crown your efforts 
with success. Imitate the persevering ex- 
ainples of Ami Dardin and Gom’s Higgins, 
who renewed their applications for legisla- 
tive justice, or legislative bounty, for more 
than twenty years, and until they finally 
gained a hearing, and got their reward.— 
There is no dishonor in being discomfited 
in a good cause, even twice or thrice, and 
there is much pleasure in finally triumph- 
ing. 

On motion of Mr. Viele of Rensselaer, 
a committee of one from each Senate district 
was appointed to nominate officers for this 
Convention, and to report names at the next 
meeting. The committee appointed in ac- 
cordance with theabove motion, was Messrs. 
A. Van Bergen, H. Holmes, P. Jones, 
Gen. Hathaway, T. D. Burrall, J. McCol- 
lum, Charles Livingston, and P. Pelton. 

Cn motion of Mr. Leland, of Steuben, a 
committee of two from each Seplate disttiét 
was appointed to report the pro siness 
to be brought before . this Con and 
the order of business that ought to be adopt- 
ed.therein. 

The committee chosen in pursuance of 
the above resolution, were H. H. Jones and 
J. L. Graham, of the ist district; J. Cham- 
bers and W. Cunningham, 2d district; A. 
M’Intyre and Joab Center, 3d district; L. 
Bradish and G. Wendell, 4th district; J. 
B. Yates and J. B. Lewis, 5th district; J. 
R. Drake and Z. A. Leland, 6th district ; 
J. Hopkins and J. C. Fuller, 7th district ; 
C. H. Carroll and L. F. Allen, 8th district ; 
together with the chairman. 


The Convention adjourned to meet at this 
place to-morrow at 3 o’clock, P. M. 


Tuesday, February 9. 


The Convention met at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
Mr. Van Bergen, from the committee ‘to 
nominate officers for this Convention, re- 
ported the following names : 

J. Buel, of Albany, President. G: Wen- 
dell, of Washington, Ist Vice-President ; J. 
M’Call, of Allegany, 2d do.; L. Bradish, 
of Franklin, 3d do. ; P. Patterson, of Ge- 
nesee, 4th do. D. L. Dickinson, of 
Rroome, and J. Jd. Viele, of Rensselaer, 
Secretaries. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Carroll of Livingston, from the com- 


mittee inted to report the business to 
be brought beftire this convention, reported 
as follows : 
The committee of sixteen, who. were aj 
pointed to consider and a og suitable-sub- 
jects for the action of the N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Convention, have entered upon the 
consideration of the duties assigned them, 
with a thorough conviction, that the delibe- 
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‘would respectfully suggest, that the Legisla- 


‘rily established. 


‘9% tons of finch by + nck,| - Fiat Bans in lengths 

200 do. 14 ds. 4do. | of 14 to 15 fret, counter 

40 do. 1b do. # do. | sunk hol-s, endg cut at 

800 do. 2 dv. 4 do. | an angle of 45 degrees, 
800 do. 2 do. # do. | with splicing 
soon . nails to suit, 

250 do. uf one ibs. per yard, with the 

t lron of 90, 33, and 36 inches diame 


Axles 3h. f 
for Railway Cars pA bed oh of patent irun, 


dered in the various branches of hushandry ‘ 


and believing that a further appropriation 
would be alike beneficial, in developing the 
capacities of the human mind, aud of the 
soil, for improvement, and in augmenting 
the resources and revenues of the State,— 
they respectfully solicit that an appropriation 
be made, with the view of exciting laudable 
emulation, and of rewarding those who 
make important. discoveries in labor-saving 
machines, or in other departments of hus- 
bandry—who introduce new and valuable 
breeds of animals, plants or seeds—or who 
improve or extend useful methods of culti- 
vation, and that they believe such appropri- 
ation would tend greatly to increase the re- 
sources and revenues of the State, and to 
promote the diffusion of useful knowledge. 
And your memorialists further represent, 
that within the last year, an insect, denomi- 
nated the grain worm, before unknown 
among us, has committed serious depreda- 
tions upon the wheat crop, in the northeast 
counties of this State ; that it is progressing 
south and west, and threatens immense dam- 
age to this great staple product of our State, 
unless efficient means can be discovered to 
prevent its ravages. Your’ memorialists 


ture offer a pecuniary reward, of sufficient 
amount to call into action the scientific and 
practical talents of our citizens, forthe dis- 
covery of a preventive of the evil—the re- 
ward withheld until the efficiency of 
the preventive shall be fully and satisfacto- 


J. Buet, President. 
J. M’Catt, 
L. Brapisu, 
G. Wenpe tt, 
P. Patterson, 


D. 8. Dicxinson, 
J. J. Vier, 


Vice Presidents. 


} Secretaries. 





Recire yor Curine Berr.—A friend has 
handed us the following recipe for curiug 
beef. To every 100 lbs. of beef adda pickle 
compound of 9 lbs. of salt, 3 qts. molasses, 

lb. saltpetre, and 2 oz. salaratus. ‘The in- 
gredients should be boiled together and 
skimmed, and added to the beef when cold 
Beef cured in this way will be perfectly 
sweet, tender and good.—|N. H. Spec. | 





SMITIT & VALENTINE, 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS, 
Are prepared to execute orders in their line, 
at 212 (irand street, New-York. 





RAILWAY IRON. 


of 2p. 24, <f. 
‘ — will bs sold free of duty, to State Govern- 


PROPOSALS 
Are invited fur excavating and removing earth at 
Throgs Foiit. The whole quantity proposed to be 
removed at this time, amounting 10 between sixty and 
wighty thousand cubic yards, will be divided inio five 
sectuons, for each of which a separate contract will 
be emered intu. A i mporary rail track, 4 or 5 rail 
cars, 12 wheel barrows, 16 casks, a plough, together 
with machinery and apparatus for ing two ¢ars 
each wi h two cubic yards every 3 or 4 minutes, will 
bs proyided for each section. 
roposals are also invited for laying stone of a large 
size ina sea wall. 

"Th. se proposals will be received until the 20th in 
stant. ° 

For particular information, apply to the Engineer’s 
Office, at Goveraur’s Island. tut f 20-2: 


kr THE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, incorporated by the State of Delaware, 
with a capi ial of 200,000 dollars, are we rae W ex- 
ecute in the first style and on ‘liberal terms, at their 
extensive Finishing Shops and Foundris for Brass 
and Iron, situated in the town of Newcastl :, D: laware, 
all o-ders fur LOCOMOTIVE and other Steam En- 
gines, and for CASTINGS of every deseription in 
rass or Jron RAILROAD WORK of all kinds 
finished in the b»st manner, and at the shortest no- 


‘ice, 
Orders to b addressed to 
Mr. EDWARD A. G. YOUNG, 
Superintendent, at Newcastle, Delaware. 
feb W—yif 


AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 
300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 
150 do do dv _ plain do 
150 do do do —_ cast steel Shovels & Spades 
50 dv = do Gold-mining Shovels 
10 do dv _ plated Spades 
50 do , do sucket Shovels and Spades. 
Together wih Pick axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 
Bars (steel puinted), manufactured from Salisbury re- 
fined Iron—tor sale by the manufacturing ag-nts, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
No. 8 State street, Albany. 
N. B.— ‘Iso furnished to order, Shapes of every de- 
scription, made from Salisbury refined Iron. - 4—ytf 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 
BOAT SPIKES. 

ry The Ti y Iron an! Nail Factory keeps constantly 
for sale a very extensive a sortment«f Wr ught Spikes 
aud Nails, fro 3to 10 inches, manufactured by the sub 
scriver’s Parent Me«chinery, which after five yeurs sue. 
cessful operation, and now almost universal use in the 
United States, (as well as Englaud, where the subseriber 
oltained a patent,) are found superior to any ever offered | 
in market. j 

Ka:lroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitable to the holes im iron rai's. ! 
w any,amount and ons ort notice. Almest all the Rail-| 
roads wow in progress in the United States are fastened 
with Spikes made at the above named factory— for which 
pucpuse they are found invaluable, as ther adhesion is 
more than double any common spikes made b. the ham- 
mer- 

2 All orders directed to the Agent, Trey, N.Y., will 
be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 


Troy, N. Y., July, i831. 

ICH Spikes are kept forsaie, at factory prices, by I. & 
J townsend, Albany. and the principal! Iron Merchants 
in Albany and Troy; J.1. Brower, 222 Water street, New= 
York ; A. M Jones, Philadel; hia; T, Janviers, Balti- 
more ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S —Railroad. Companies would do well to forward 
their orders as early as practicable, as the subscriber is 
desirous of extending the manufacturing so as to keep pace 
vith tne daily increasing demard for lis Spikes. 

1 Jam H. BURDEN. 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND 
BOXES, AND OTHER RAILROAD 
CASTINGS. 

TH Alsv, AXLES furnished and fiued to wbeeis com 
plete at the Jefferson Cotion and Wool Machine Factory 
and Poundry Paterson, N.J. All orders asidre~sed ta the 
subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New-York, 
will be prompt'y at nded to. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Alsu, Flange Tires. turned complete. 

J8 ROG *kS, KETCHUM. & GROSVENOR. 


STEPHENSON, 


Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 
road. 
No. 264 Elizabeth em near Bleecker street, 


ew-York. 
i RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to ex- 
amine these Cars; a eprcimen of which. may be seen a 
that part f the New. York and Harlem Railroad now i: 
operativn. J25f 
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_. RAILROAD CASTINGS. 
MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Shop, will make to order Ca: 





taken in part payment. on A ORT 

<= 9 Seach Fro reet. Pbi phia, 
| Models and eumples of alle deren ie meg 
bh iis country and Gro Bay wil be siblced ee 
those disposed to them. einer” 











ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 

(100 eee *. “al 1.) 12th, 1836. 
gw Lor«, February 

The undersigned Lave to infurm be han ag 
tors of Ra that they are prepared to all 
kinds of Machinery for Railrvads, Leeomotive En- 
gin: 8 of any size, Car Wheels, such as are now in suc- 
cessful operation on the Camdenand —mboy Railroad, 
Wh nlp e <agthrg ten fi abd oo ’ 
eels, A arnis at shortest no 

tice, pe “ a. R. DUNHAM & CO. 





Orrice Lone Isuanp Ramroap Co. 
New-York, March 1, 1836. 
NOTICE. TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS. 
for the Graduation. or) ion of ihe Road 
of a Division of the Long island Railroad, ex- 
tendiag f.om Jamaica to Jericho, (a distarice of about 
15 miles,) will be received, at the Office of the Co., 
No. 40 Front street, Brooklyn, from the 20th to the 
25th inst , during which period, those disposed to con 
tract, will obtain the requisi:e information, at the Of- 
fice in Brooklyn, or at Mr. Van Cult’s Tayern, n Ja- 
maica. ; 
Aso, will be received, on or before the 15th inst., 
Proposals for the construction of Car and ne Hou 
ses, to be erectd in Jamaica, and ia Bedford, or its vi 
clair the plansof which, with ifications, will be 
it 





exhibited and explained, by Mr. ‘1’. C. Gibbs, at the 
office in Brooblyn. ; 
By order of the Board of Directors ; 
WiLLI orgs oe 
meer of the Company 
JAMES P. KIRKWOOOD,, 
m5-2w Ct Resident Engineer 
FROPOSALS 


FOR THE REPUBLICATION OF THE | 
REPORTS OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY; 

Condensed so as to include, together with other 
matier added th r to, all that is known atthe present 
day of the location and the aplication of Motive 
Power and Machin-ry thereupon, accompanied with 
explanatory draw ings. ‘The whole being intended to 
serve as a Manual of th» Railioad Sy-tem, for the use 
of Civil Engineers, to which is p:efixed a history of 
the Baltimore aid Chio Kailroad Company. 
‘The work, whose r po ts it is thus intended to re- 
publish, was the firstot any extent commenced m this 
country fur the purposes of general transpurtation; 
and its early hisory is b ta series of experiments, 
costly to the Company which had it in charge, but 
furnishing resulis of the gr-atest value and impurianre 
to others. ‘Lhe character of the country ) 
which the rvad pessed, invulved every species ot ex- 
cavation; and in the cunsiruction of the Railway, al- 
most every mude was successively tied fur the 
pose of ascertaining the best. While purtions of the 
rvad were straight, others were of the smallest ad- 
missable curvature, and the locomotive power em- 
loyed had to be such, therefore, as was suitable to 
th cases. ‘his led tu a series of experiments in 
this depariment of the Railroad System, which has 
resulied in the production of Engines preferable to 
any in use elsewher ual in speed to Ahe best 
imported, and far supetir mefficient power. From 
all these circumst:nces, the reports of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, from its. commencement to the 
r sent day, have been sought for by Civil Engmeers 
for the sake of the knowledge which they contain, 
and the freqvem d mand for them has suggested to the 
subscriber thei republication, thsuch additiunal mat 
ter as shall constitute a Manna: of the Railroad Sys 
in the present siate of know edge on the subject. 
The reporis.a e now difficuitio be red, 
but f w compl te seis are kn. wn to be in existence. 
While th» proposed repubiication will therefore be 
of use to the B ann pares of Civil Engine+ring, it will 
be the means alsv of preserving the recurd= of a work 
whwse importance and value are now universally ap- 
preciated. The wo-k will be divided into five 

I. His‘ory of the Baltimore and Ohio 


Company. sie 
IL. The location of Railroads, including the princi 
reconnoissances, general instrumen- 
tal surveys; and loca jon for construction. 
Ill. The constraciion of Railr ads, including the ¢x- 
cavation and masonry ad the construction 
the Rail on the graduated surface, \turn- 


outs, . . 
IV. The motive power including engines, cam 
v Soto cour cts for ev ies of. work 
_Whieh has 1 be performed in the construction 
a . oa 
KY” As it is not practicable to ascertain what 
volume or volumes the contemplaied work wiil 
th» price cannot be fixed, but Railroad Cc 
individuals who may subseribe for it, may rest s«sur 


ed, that it will be made as reasonable as the nature o} 
it will permit Orders directed tu j 








Wiee's, Chars and Knees, and every other deecri 
of Castings required for Raliroada. Rly febl4 


F. LUCAS, Jr. q 
Jan., 1896. No. 133 CAS ar. Eo. 





